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THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


Instituted in the year 1906 for the Purchase, Sale and 
Exchange of Gramophone Records of good music 





Have for Sale 


5,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Symphonies, 
Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete Operas, Society Editions, etc. 
in perfect condition at about half the usual cost. 


We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records available 
at prices substantially below their usual cost. 


We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write to 
us, stating your requirements. 


We carry complete stocks of all makes of New Records of good music 
both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age’ and 
the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers may consult 
our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ department 
where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs at very reason- 
able prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — REPAIRS — SERVICE 


Astra House 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 
a4 x. 

















RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 








LUNCHEONS : DINNERS : SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1 Gerrard 1296 
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A SELECTION FROM THE 


OPERATIC RECITALS 


AVAILABLE ON DECCA L.P. 
(33: r.p.m.) ffre RECORDS 


Verdi Recital Operatic Recital by Aldo Protti 
Luisa Miller: Oh! fede negar potess I Pagliacci (Leona \: Prologue: 
agli oechi miei: ; Quando le sere a Il Trovatore (Jerdi): Il balen; 
placido; La Traviata: Lunge da lei; De 3 Mega oo 
=i hoficatt spiriti: Macketh: © Gell. Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
hgli miei!; Ah! la paterna mane (Rossini): Largo al factotum 


- . Arpo Prorri (Baritone) 
Puccini Recital 


Tosca: Recondita armunia; E lucevan Operatic Recital by Fernando Corena 
e stelle; La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella ’ 

mi creda libero e lontano; Manon L’Elisir d’Amore ( Donizetti): Udite, udite, 
Lescaut: Ah! quai a chi la tocca; No! » rustici; Don Pasquale (Donizetti): Ah! 
pazzo son! guardate; Turandot: Non n foco insolito; La Gazza Ladra (Rossini): 
piangere, Liu Il mio piano e preparato 


Marto pet Monaco (Tenor) with : 
FERNANDO CorRENA (Bass) both with 

THr ORCHESTRA OF 

L’AccapeMiA Dt SANTA Ceca, Romi 

conducted by AtBperto EREDE conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 


} 
LX 3094 LX 3109 


L’ORCHESTRE DE LA Suisse ROMANDI 


A Recital of Mozart Arias 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Tutto ¢ disposto; | Ljuba Welitsch Recital 
Aprite un po’; Non piu andrai; Die | Pique Dame (Tchaikovsky): Ich muss am 


Zaubertlote: In diesen heil’ gen Hallen; 


a a Fenster lehnen; Fs geht auf Mitternacht; 
Cosi fan Tutte: Donne mie, la fate a . 


Un Ballo in Maschera ( Ferdi): Ma dall’ 


tanti . 
arido stelo divulsa; Morré ma prima in 


| 
: | 
FERNANDO CoreENA (Bass) with 
THe ORCHESTRA OF 
L’ ACCADEMIA Di SANTA CeciLiA, Rom | 


grazia; Der Zigeunerliebe (/ehdr); Lied 
und Czardas; The Merry Widow (Lehdr): 


coaducted by ALBERTO EREDE Vilja Lied; The Dubarry (Willécker): Ich 
Don Giovanni: Madamina, il catalogo; schenk’ mein Herz; Der Zarewitsch (Lehdr) 
Ah! pieta, signori miei; Le Nozze di | Finer wird kommen 
Figaro: Se yuol ballare; La vendetta Lyusa WetitscH (Soprano) with 


FERNANDO CORENA (Bass) with 
THe VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 


L’OrcHeEsTRE DE LA Suisst ROMANDI 
conducted by Peren Maac conducted by Rupotr Mora 


LX 309 LXT 2567 


ECCA 


THI DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Repertory includes 


Veneziana (First performance April 9th 
Tiresias (Revival April 17th 
Le Lac des Cygnes Giselle 
The Shadow Mam ’zelle Angot Les Sylphides 
Apparitions Ballet Imperial Checkmate Ballabile 
Les Patineurs Bonne-Bouche Symphonic Variations 


and 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
(Season opens April 20th) 
Repertory includes 
Turandot Rosenkavalier Tristan und Isolde 


Full Repertory from Box Office Temple Bar 7961 Open 10—7.30 














GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 
7th JUNE to 26th JULY 


Cc. W. Gluck G. Rossini 
Alceste La Cenerentola 
R. Strauss W. A. Mozart 
Ariadne Auf Naxos Cosi Fan Tutte 
W. A. Mozart 
Die Entfuhrung Aus Dem Serail 
Conductors: 
Vittorio Gui John Pritchard Alfred Wallenstein 
Producer: Carl Ebert 
Designers: 
Hugh Casson Oliver Messel Rolf Gerard 


Choreographer: Pauline Grant 
THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS AND BALLET 
Tickets and particulars from: 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE 


23 Baker Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: WEL beck 0573 


POSTAL BOOKING ONLY UNTIL APRIL 2nd 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
June 15th - July 15th, 1953 
THE HAGUE - SCHEVENINGEN - AMSTERDAM 


The Netherlands Opera 
Manuel de Falla: ‘El Retablo del Maese Pedro’ and ‘La Vida Breve’ 


Conductor: Henri Tomasi Producer: Abraham van der Vies 
Victoria de los Angeles, Jo van de Meent, Siemen Jongsma, Frans Vroons 
June 15, 17, 23, 26 

Verdi: ‘Otello’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Herbert Graf 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Anny Delorie, Ramon Vinay, Scipio Colombo, Chris 


Scheffer June 20, 22, 2 
Mozart: ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Abraham van der Vies 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Louise de Vries, Cora Canne Meijer, Italo Tajo, 
Scipio Colombo, Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons July 6, 8, 13, 15 
Weber: ‘Der Freischitz’ 
Conductor: Karl Elmendorftt Producer: Georg Hartmann 
Greet Koeman, Louise de Vries, Frans Vroons, Jan van Mantgem, 
Caspar Brécheler, Gerard Holthaus, Stanislas Pieczora June 28, 30 


Stadtische Buhnen, Essen 
Alban Berg: ‘Lulu’ 


Conductor: Gustav Kénig Producer: Hans Hartleb 
Carla Spletter, Trude Roesler, Julius Jiillich, Peter Walter, Peter 
Offermanns July 7, 9, 10 


The Hague Residentie Orchestra 
Bartok: ‘Bluebeard’s Castle’ (Concert Performance 
Conductor: Antal Dorati 
Martha Lipton, Norman Scott June 26 
Concertgebouw Orchestra - The Hague Residentie Orchestra 
Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, Antal Dorati, Karl Elmendorff, Carlo 
Maria Giulini, Paul Klecki, Josef Krips, Jean Martinon, Eugene Ormandy, 
Willem van Otterloo June 16,17, 19, 25, 26, 27, July 2, 4, 7,9, 11, 15 
Lieder Recitals 
Victoria de los Angeles—Elisabeth Schwarzkopf—Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau—Laurens Bogtman June 18, 20, 25, 27, 30; July 7, 13, 14 


Choral Concerts ~- Chamber Music - Drama ~-_ Ballet 


Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from :- 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE, 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone Nos.: REGent 1416-1540 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
and all Branches 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICE, 
30 Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel.: The Hague 554343 
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Mahler and the Vienna Opera 
by Erwin Stein 


The Vienna opera was supported by the Emperor’s civil list, and the 


administration—in the last resort the Obersthofmeister (Lord Chamber- 
lain)—strictly controlled finances. To be allowed funds for the renewal of 
repertory operas, Mahler had to wait for special occasions, such as the 
hundredth anniversary of Fidelio, which Mahler and Roller celebrated with 
one of their very finest productions. The first act was divided into two 
scenes and began at Rocco’s with Marzellina ironing away in a small room, 
whose intimacy suited the character of the opening numbers. During the 
quick march, after her trio with Leonora and Rocco, the scene changed to 
a gloomy high-walled prison court. In the second act, the third Leonora 
Overture was played after the dungeon scene, as is the custom today, but 
was then an innovation—I believe Hans von Biilow was the first to do it. 
The scheme is arguable, because the overture, played as an interlude, 
anticipates the C major of the final scene and repeats the trumpet signals 
which in the dungeon scene had announced the minister’s arrival. The 
earlier custom, on the other hand, of playing the overture as the opera’s 
opening piece, is not in conformance with Beethoven’s style. He wrote the 
Leonora overtures, all three of them in C major, for earlier versions of the 
opera which began with Marzellina’s aria in C minor. In the final version, 
however, her duet with Jaquino, in A major, precedes the aria, and it was 
for this reason that Beethoven wrote a new overture in the closely related 
key of E major, the Fidelio Overture, which at the same time marked the 
change to the opera’s definite title (previously it had been called Leonore). 


Above: The Vienna Opera before the War. 
Opposite: The Grand Staircase of the Opera House. 
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We are less sensitive regarding the arrangements of keys than Beethoven 
was, because music written since has profoundly shaken our sense of 
tonality. Anyhow, the light character of the opening duet should preclude 
the dramatic “Third Leonora’ being played at the beginning. The right 
overture for Fidelio is the Fidelio Overture. 

In spite of all arguments, the arrangement of the Vienna production was 
highly successful from the operatic point of view. As an interlude the 
‘Third Leonora’ does not seriously infringe key relations and has the 
practical advantage of allowing time for the change of scenery without the 
interval which so often in opera breaks the spell of the music. Some 
conductors are perhaps grateful for an opportunity of taking their bow— 
Mahler was not one of them. He allowed ample time for clapping after 
the duet for Leonora and Florestan, but after the overture he continued 
almost without pause, disregarding the inevitable applause. When the 
curtain rose Roller’s delightful picture of a wide open Spanish landscape 
in full sunshine was disclosed. The overture’s jubilant ending, the 
orchestra’s renewed crescendo, the bright landscape with a cheerfully 
moving crowd, the chorus, and finally, the minister’s—Richard Mayr’s— 
powerful recitative, it all amounted to a most happy dramatic climax to 
which even the audience’s incidental applause contributed—at least this 
was how I felt it. 

Mahler concentrated on the drama, and Rocco had therefore to forego 
his dramatically irrelevant song in praise of gold. The figure gained in 
sympathy from the cut. Hesch’s black bass excelled in Rocco’s many 
important ensembles, especially in the sinister duet with Pizarro, in the 
grave-digging scene and in the duet with Leonora (Wir miissen gleich zu 
Werke schreiten) which became the centre-piece of the first finale. 

The high standard of the Fidelio production was largely due to a great 
Leonora: Mildenburg ‘lived’ the figure. She had the gift of presenting 
even melodramatic moments convincingly, not by toning them down, but 
by the sincerity of her expression. I have seen none to compare with her 
as a figure, and heard only a few who could rival her vocally. Schmedes, 
as Florestan, was a most moving character. Restraint, imposed upon his 
heroic voice and appearance, brought often his finest artistic instincts to 
the fore. Weidemann was a powerfully voiced and credibly villainous 
Pizarro, and Mayr joined the last scene with the voice of a true deus ex 
machina. The cast was perfect.* 

Mahler did not try to smooth, as is the wont, Beethoven’s occasional 
oddities and abruptnesses, but made the music sound as strange as it is 
conceived. The purpose of Beethoven’s many unexpected halts and sudden 
modulations was realized: they throw the drama into keen relief. To give 
one example of many, the motley a/legro molto section of the first finale, 
including Pizarro’s furious entry and Rocco’s apologetic stammer, was not 
only dramatically, but also musically plausible, because tempo and rhythms 
were not dictated by the bar lines, but by the music’s dramatic sense which 
a sweeping rubato helped to secure. 

Opposite: Mildenburg as Leonora 
Photo- Archives of the Vienna National Library 

* After Mahler had left Vienna, his successor Feiix Weingartner changed the cast. 
With him Pizarro was Demuth, Rocco was Mayr, the Minister Weidemann—a 
glaring example of miscasting. 
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A different kind of opportunity for a new production arose when a 
foreign potentate (I believe the German Kaiser) visited Vienna, and the 
commanded gala was to include the triumph scene from Aida. Mahler 
condescended to conduct the operatic fragment himself, under condition 
that new sets and costumes would be granted not only for the single scene, 
but subsequently for the whole opera. In the event the triumph scene 
became the most glamorous stage picture I have ever seen. By opening 
the back stage the scenic depth was enlarged to more than fifty yards, and 
in the visible area of about 750 square yards was ample room for the display 
of hundreds of extras, in addition to the soloists, chorus, ballet and stage 
band. Well over a thousand people were finally on the stage. The singers 
were the best Vienna could offer. Aida, Lucie Weidt; Radames, Slezak: 
Amneris, Mildenburg; Amonasro, Demuth; the King, Mayr; Ramfis, 
Hesch. To cast a dramatic soprano for Amneris was unorthodox but highly 
successful. I well remember the intense beauty of Mildenburg’s phrase 
Oh vient, vieni, amor mio in the second act, and, in the fourth, the white hot 
passion of her great duet with Slezak, whose magnificent singing equalled 
hers. Mildenburg added poignancy to the great part, on which Verdi’s 
compassion has lavished some of his finest melodies. I know no music 
that would as movingly convey ‘the pangs of dispriz’d love’ as the theme 
of Amneris’s jealousy; its breathless, stubborn insistence on the narrow 
semitone interval always suggested to me heart-ache’s physical pain— 
always, until years later I heard it rushed in a tempo which left no time 
for phrasing, rhythmic accentuation, or any kind of expression. 

The most important among Mahler’s first performances was undoubtedly 
Verdi’s Falstaff; in 1904, however, neither its musical nor its dramatic 
qualities were sufficiently realized, and Mahler could not for long keep the 
opera in the repertory. Oddly enough, Nicolai’s nice, but wholly un- 
important Merry Wives of Windsor had maintained a popularity with which 
Verdi’s refined style could not compete. Mahler’s production was brilliant 
and Roller’s set of the Windsor forest enchanting. I myself was enormously 
impressed by the wonderful ensembles, led by Gutheil-Schoder’s Mistress 
Ford, and in particular, by the final fugue Tutto nel mondo e burla, which 
Demuth opened with exhilarating vigour. His Falstaff was vocally excellent 
and the duet with his rival Weidemann (Ford) a feast for the ear, but he 
did not come near Stabile’s later impersonation of the figure. 

Charpentier’s Louise (1904) marked an epoch because it was the first 
‘modern’ opera we heard in Vienna, though its success was not uncontested. 
In later days I discovered that Alban Berg, like myself still a school boy, 
had been among the few enthusiasts who persevered applauding at the 
premiere. Looking back, I realise that Charpentier’s new and direct 
approach to opera rather than other artistic qualities had fascinated us. 
Neither the music nor the story of Louise are great art, but the milieu of 
common town people was a new thing in opera, and very different from 
the verismo then in vogue—simpler and, I believe, more sincere. Mahler 
conducted with enormous gusto, Gutheil-Schoder alternated with Férster- 
Lauterer as Louise, Slezak was Julien, Demuth the Father, and Hesch 
sang the Rag-picker. Incidentally, Charpentier introduced a new instru- 


Willy Hesch as Rocco. Photo- Archives of the Vienna National Library 
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ment in his score, which has since become a regular feature of the 
orchestra: the celesta. = 
Der Corregidor was given in 1904, the year after Hugo Wolf’s death. 
Mahler had long hesitated to produce a work whose operatic qualities 
seemed questionable to him. The story of The Three-cornered Hat could 
have yielded a good comic opera, but the scenario is dramatically ineffective 
and the whole libretto rather amateurish; its long, stiff and square lines 
(most of them trochaic tetrameters) give music little scope for rhythmic 
variety, which, anyhow, was not Wolf’s strongest gift. ‘There are many fine 
lyrical passages, many fragmentary and two complete songs (from the 
Spanisches Liederbuch), but there is little relaxation and rarely any dramatic 
tension. When Mahler staged the opera in honour of the composer, who 
had been his colleague at the Conservatoire, he reduced the number of acts, } 
and re-arranged the scenario, tautening the action and lightening the 
texture of Wolf’s heavy scoring. The music of the bishop, which in the es 
original closes the first act, became the interlude to the next scene and the 5S 
act ended, if my memory serves me right, with the Corregidor’s song & 
Herz, verzage nicht geschwind. The one really dramatic scene when Tio 
Lucas discovers the Corregidor lying in his bed, is wasted in the original, 
but ensured in Mahler’s version an effective curtain to the second act, and 
drew, with Demuth’s magnificent singing, prolonged applause. The last act, 
however, was a flop. Hugo Wolf fans tried to put the blame for the 
failure on Mahler’s adaptations. In order to justify what he had done, he 
took the trouble of re-rehearsing the opera and restoring the original 
version with all its elaborations (even the bishop and retinue appeared on 
the stage); yet the restoration proved only to make matters worse. 
During rehearsals Mahler used to direct both music and scenic action 
from the conductor’s desk. I had once the opportunity of watching him 
when he rehearsed The Taming of the Shrew, a pleasant opera by Hermann 
Goetz, in which Gutheil-Schoder and Weidemann sang respectively Kate 
and Petrucchio. In the stalls behind the conductor sat the ex officio 
producer and took the notes which Mahler, bending backwards, dictated 
while he continued conducting. Suddenly he would turn to the orchestra 
and call: ‘Second clarinet! No accent on the G!’ or up to the stage: ‘Herr 
Felix! Stop moving when the chord strikes!’ His ears and eyes were every- 
where. To Schoder: ‘Gnadige Frau, the gesture is too violent and won’t 
come off!’ To Lucentio: ‘Lieber Leuer, when you declare your love you 
must look at Fraulein Kiurina. First you read from Virgil, thus’ (he folded 
his hands like a book), ‘and then you turn to her, singing your faked 
translation, thus. . . .” And again: ‘First fiddles! Arrest the bow between 
the phrases!’ Weidemann had to push the joint from the dinner table at 
least a dozen times and the tailor’s scene was repeated until it went with a 
bang. Without pause Mahler was talking, correcting and ‘mending’, while 
at the same time acutely listening and watching. 


(To be concluded) 
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Opposite: Gutheil-Schoder as Louise. . 
Photo-Archives of the Vienna Natonal Library a4 
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The Coronation scene in ‘Boris’ with D. M. Fones, Ronald Stear and Redvers 
Llewellyn. Décor by Doboujinsky. Photo Debenham 


The Story of Sadler’s Wells: ii 


by Clive Carey 


The next development was the formation, in 1933-4, of the conductors 
and producers into an advisory committee, who met weekly for discussion 
with Miss Baylis. The B.B.C. were now supporting the opera with a con- 
siderable grant which gave them the right to broadcast once a week, and 
this made possible improvements to orchestra and standards of production. 
New works presented were Rimsky-Korsakov’s 7’sar Sa/tan, conducted by 
Collingwood and later by Coates, Orpheus (with Mary Jarred), the premiere 
of Collingwood’s Macbeth, and The Barber of Seville conducted by John 
Barbirolli. Beecham again conducted The Devil Take Her, this time with 
The Bosun’s Mate, in honour of Ethel Smyth’s seventy-sixth birthday, and 
Rex Whistler, in his first essay in stage design, contrived a beautiful new 
setting and costumes for Figaro. Otello was given again, now in the 
impressive settings that McKnight Kauffer had designed to Ernest Milton’s 
production of the play, and Arthur Cox (now Carron) made his mark in 
the name part with Florence Easton as Desdemona. Other guest artists 
were Miriam Licette, Noel Eadie and Thea Phillips, and Sybil Crawley, 
Ruth Naylor, Percy Heming and Arnold Matters joined the company in 
which such artists as Rose Morris, Powell Lloyd, Harry Brindle and 
Franklyn Kelsey together with many of the leading singers already men- 
tioned had grown up or had given valuable service over a period of years. 
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Three operas were added in 1934-5: Stanford’s The Travelling Companion 
(with a fine performance by Percy Heming in the title role), Eugene Onegin 
and Die Fledermaus, and Fra Diavolo was restaged with scenery by Hans 
Strohbach of the Darmstadt Opera House, later Dresden; and in 1935-6 in 
addition to Holst’s Savitri (conducted by the then chorusmaster, Geoffrey 
Corbett), J/ Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi (both under Herbert Menges), 
The Bartered Bride and Falstaff, in which the power and versatility of 
Arnold Matters’s acting became apparent, Boris Godounov was presented in 
Moussorgsky’s original version for the first time outside Russia with Ronald 
Stear as an impressive Boris. The noble décor and costuming were by 
Mstislav Doboujinsky, then designer for the Lithuanian State Opera and 
well known in Europe. 

For these two seasons the opera was now entirely housed at Sadler’s 
Wells, except for an occasional visit to the sister theatre. The previous 
heavy work had meant a considerable drain on the funds in spite of the 
B.B.C. assistance and in 1936-7 Miss Baylis played for safety, devoting 
more attention to redressing and to the re-staging of such works as Aida in 
which John Wright, Molly de Gunst and Edith Coates sang the leads, and 
the striking new décor was by Powell Lloyd, hitherto known for his 
admirable sketches in the tenor character roles. Two new operas were given 
however: Hugh the Drover, conducted by Collingwood and The Master- 
singers under Braithwaite, both operas admirably produced by John 
Gordon. Among performances of quality by Arnold Matters, Tudor Davies 
and Molly de Gunst, Sumner Austin’s Beckmesser was outstanding. 

Lilian Baylis died in November 1937. For a time the committee of 


‘Tannhduser’ at Sadler’s Wells in 1938. Photo Debenham 














Cecilia Wessells, fohn Wright and Foan Cross, in Act II of ‘The Valkyrie’ at 
Sadler’s Wells. Photo Debenham 


conductors and producers carried on, Owen. Mase being appointed 
Administrative Director of the Opera Company and Tyrone Guthrie, at 
that time in charge of the Old Vic productions, becoming director of the 
two companies and in the next season taking over the artistic direction of 


the opera. 

The two seasons opening in 1937 and 1938 showed the highest develop- 
ment of the company’s work in the presentation of six operas: Gatty’s 
Greysteel, Fidelio, The Valkyrie, Don Carlos, Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckers 
(these three among Sumner Austin’s best productions) and Der Rosen- 
kavalier in settings by Hamish Wilson with Joy McArden as Octavian, 
Ronald Stear as Ochs, Ruth Naylor a charming Sophie and Joan Cross a 
deeply-moving Feldmarschallin. This and Sieglinde were her finest and 
most mature achievements, as were the Eboli, Amneris and Thyrza (in The 
Wreckers) of Edith Coates. A valuable addition to the company was the 
Canadian singer Jeanne Dusseau, who played Isabella in Don Carlos and 
shared the more dramatic roles with Joan Cross. Florence Austral sang the 
later Briinnhildes. 

A heavy programme—perhaps too heavy—planned for 1939-40 and 
including Pique Dame with décor by Oliver Messel, never matured, the 
Wells closing down with other theatres on the declaration of war. The 
B.B.C. naturally withdrew its support, but with a guarantee by a well- 
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wisher the theatre made a tentative opening with a reduced staff in mid- 
October, gradually increased the number of performances, and finally in 
full working order carried on all through the summer with stock operas 
until the blitz closed the doors again. The headquarters of the two theatres 
moved to Burnley, from where a reduced opera company, with two pianos 
in place of the orchestra, operated tours under the direction first of Sumner 
Austin and then of Joan Cross, by whom, with Lawrance Collingwood, for 
so long the musical director and faithful servant of the theatre, the fortunes 
of the company were guided through the remaining war years. 

Lilian Baylis’s remarkable work, it will be seen, grew, almost uncon- 
sciously, from literally nothing—surely the best way for such an enterprise 
to come into being. Miss Cons’s original aim was to better the moral 
standards and social conditions of the poorer classes by giving them decent 
entertainment to keep them out of the public house, and her operatic 
tableaux simply added dramatic variety to her concerts. Her interest was 
purely philanthropic and (witness the birth of Morley College in her 
theatre) educational. 

The outlook of Miss Baylis was very different. Her musical training had 
given her a real interest in opera, and her one aim was to attract a public 
which had no knowledge of opera or classical drama by the best possible 
presentation of such works at a price to suit their slender purses, in fact, 
to establish a kind of Volksoper. Her interest was therefore not only 
philanthropic and educational but artistic. Want of money continually 
hampered her, though she did live to complete one season free from debt, 
and the fact that the quality of work reached so high a standard was entirely 
due to her integrity and singleness of purpose, which fired both artists of 
established repute and beginners to give unsparingly of their best, often at 
considerable sacrifice. As her work developed there is no doubt that she 
began to visualise it as the possible foundation of a National Theatre. If 
her dream was not to materialise she did a truly national work in preparing 
the way towards achieving that end, and there is no knowing what, with 
State aid, she might not have accomplished. 


Some Sadler’s Wells Singers 


Victoria Elliott 

Victoria Elliott was born in 1922 at Gateshead-on-Tyne. She decided at 
an early age that she would become a singer. When she was eighteen she 
joined the Chester-le-Street Choir in County Durham, and soon attracted 
attention to herself, and was chosen to sing solos. When war broke out she 
worked in an office, and in her spare time sang in troop concerts for Ensa. 

She sang her first role in public in 1940, that of Siebel in Faust in a 
performance with an amateur choir. At the same time she sang in her first 
oratorios, Messiah, Elijah, Samson and Fudas Maccabeaus. 

In 1944 she auditioned for the Carl Rosa Company, and the following 
year joined the company as a member of the chorus. She soon was singing 
the inevitable small parts of A Page in Rigoletto, and Lola in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Her natural talent for the stage and her musical gifts soon led 
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Victoria Elliott as Leonora 
Photo Derek Allan 


to larger roles, including Marguerite 
in Faust, Antonia in Tales of Hoff- 
mann, and Nedda. The following 
year she became principal soprano 
of the company, remaining with 
them until 1947, and singing in 
addition to the parts already men- 
tioned, Butterfiy, Gilda, Mimi, and 
Inez in Trovatore. 

From 1947 to 1951 she devoted 
most of her time to concert work 
and oratorio, with occasional ap- 
pearances with the Welsh National 
Opera and in Dublin. She also sang 
the part of Santuzzain the Eisteddfod 
in Welsh. 

In 1951 she sang the part of Vio- 
letta at Sadler’s Wells as a guest 





artist and joined the company on permanent contract in January 1952, 
singing Mimi, Cio-Cio-San, Leonora, and Marenka. Last summer came the 
last-minute appearance at Covent Garden in the // Trovatore performance 


with Ebe Stignani. 


During the current season she has added the parts of Tatiana and 
Rosalinda to her repertory, and by the time this appears in print, will have 
created the part of Juliet in the Sutermeister work in its first English 


performance. 





Victoria Sladen 

Bornin Hendon, London, scholar- 
ship to Trinity College of Music, 
study in Berlin with Professor 
Grenzebach and later with Madame 
Mendel of Vienna, Principal Boy in 
pantomime in 1936 and _ later, 
member of a seaside concert party 
at Blackpool—all this sums up 
Victoria Sladen’s pre-operatic 
career, which did not begin until 
1942, when she appeared in the war- 
time production of The Tales of 
Hoffmann at the Strand Theatre. 
She sang the parts of Giulietta, and 
Helen in the strangely inserted 
epilogue of La Belle Hélene, which 
was tagged on to that strange 
production. 


Victoria Sladen as Tosca 





During 1942 and early 1943, Victoria Sladen sang in concerts for 
C.E.M.A. and at the suggestion of Peter Pears, who had sung Hoffmann 
with her at some of the performances, and had since become a member of 
the Sadler’s Wells company, who were functioning at the New Theatre, 
she asked for an audition there. In July 1943 she made her debut as 
Cio-Cio-San at the New Theatre, and has been associated with the 
company ever since. 

Her parts at Sadler’s Wells have included Marenka, Giorgetta, Santuzza, 
Mimi, Felicia (The School for Fathers), Tosca (one of her best parts), 
Maria Boccanegra, Rosalinda and Donna Anna. In 1946 she sang the part 
of Brangaene in the Beecham performance of Tristan for the B.B.C. 

On January 20, 1947 Victoria Sladen made her Covent Garden debut 
as Pamina in The Magic Flute, and during her first season there was also 
heard as Oktavian. During the 1947-8 season she sang Eva in Meister- 
singer and Micaela, as well as repeating Oktavian and Pamina. 

She has twice appeared at Covent Garden at short notice, once as 
Butterfly and once as Tosca, and last summer as well as singing Butterfly 
under Capuana she sang her first Musetta there. 


Stanley Clarkson 

One of the many Australian singers in this country, Stanley Clarkson was 
born in Sydney in 19¢5. He was educated at the Fort High School, and his 
musical studies were at the Sydney Conservatory under Rex de Rego and 
Spencer Thomas. 

His operatic debut took place at the Sydney Conservatorium of Music, 
in 1940, when he sang Sarastro in The Magic Flute. He shared the role of 
the Old Yogi, in the world premiere 
of The Pearl Tree (Dr. Edgar 
Bainton) in Sydney in 1942 with 
Harold Williams. 

He has sung in oratorio and 
concerts, and did much operatic 
work for the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission before coming to 
England in 1947. 

He joined the Sadler’s Wells 
Company for the 1948-9 season and 
has been with them ever since. He 
made his debut in the small part of 
Ferrando in J/ Trovatore, and during 
his first season was heard as King 
Frost (The Snow Maiden), a Shep- 
herd (Shepherds of the Delectable 


Mountains), Fiesco and Sparafucile. 


Stanley Clarkson as the Commen- 
datore. Photo McBean 

















With the Dublin Grand Opera Society, he has sung the parts of Ramphis 
and Colline; and his repertory also includes Sarastro, Leporello, Land- 
grave, Gurnemanz and Hobson. 

Since then he has added to his repertory many parts including the 
Commendatore, Colline, Mr. Gruff (School for Fathers), King Philip, 
Dikoy (Katya), Pistol, Zuniga, Osmin and Aged Hebrew. 


Arnold Matters 

This stalwart of Sadler’s Wells was born in Adelaide in 1903. He was 
educated at Kingswood High School and entered the Australian Civil 
Service as an accountant, studying music and voice in his spare time. He 
also studied piano and Pipe organ privately, and then singing, at the 
University Conservatorium of Music, Adelaide, under Frederick Bevan, 
and later with Clive Carey. 

Entering for a musical competition, he won the Sun Aria Prize and 
seven other prizes, and this drew the attention of Melba to him, who 
invited him to become a supporting artist, during her final tour of New 
Zealand. 

Arnold Matters came to England in 1930, and continued his studies 
with W. Johnstone Douglas and again with Clive Carey, and became a 
member of the Westminster Abbey Choir. 

In 1932 he joined the Vic-Wells Company, making his debut as 
Valentine in Faust, and singing also Marcello, Don Alfonso, Silvio, Figaro, 
Sharpless and Escamillo. 

In 1935 he was one of the British artists in the International Season at 
Covent Garden, singing the Herald in Lohengrin and Donner in Rheingold, 
parts he repeated there in 1938 and 1939; he was also heard there in the 
autumn of 1938 as Kurwenal with Eva Turner and Walter Widdop, 
and as Frank in Fledermaus. 

Meanwhile at Sadler’s Wells he 
undertook many more important 
parts including Don Giovanni, Hans 
Sachs, Wotan (Welkiire), Falstaff, 
Wolfram and Bartolo in The Barber. 

During the war years he returned 
to Australia, doing concerts, broad- 
casts and teaching, and appearing as 
Valentine and Tonio ina brief season 
at Sydney in 1944. 

In 1946 Joan Cross invited him 
to return to Sadler’s Wells, and 
during the 1946-7 season he sang 
Mr. Gruff, Monterone, Marcello, 
the Count, Michele, Kezal, Rigo- 





Arnold Matters as Falstaff 
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Gerald Davies as Babinsky. 
Photo McBean 


letto and Alfiio. It was in 1948 that 
he scored perhaps his greatest 
success in the title role of Simon 
Boccanegra. In 1949 he sang the 
part of Eochaldh in The Immortal 
Hour at People’s Palace; and during 
the following season he was heard 
at the. Wells as Germont in Joan 
Cross’s Traviata production, 
Falstaff, Don Giovanni, Falke, as 
well as in his other parts. 

He has returned to Covent 
Gaiden as Papageno, and in May 
1951 created the title part in 
Vaughan Williams’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. During the 1951-2 season he 
sang Scarpia at Covent Garden, and 
will take the part of Cecil in Gloriana 
in June. 


Gerald Davies 

Gerald Davies was born in Murdy, Rhondda.in South Wales, and began 
life as a miner. When he discovered that he had a voice, he decided to make 
singing his career and came to London in 1934 to study at the Webber- 
Douglas School. One of his teachers was Henriquetta Crighton. 

In the autumn of 1936 Albert Coates and Vladimir Rosing put on a three 
weeks season of opera at Covent Garden, and Gerald Davies was the 
youngest artist engaged for this season, making his debut on the opening 
night of 18 November 1936, in the part of The Simpleton in Boris 
Godounov, with Harold Williams in the title part. During this season he 
was also heard as Goro, Winkle, in the world premiere of Albert Coates’s 
opera, Pickwick and Popovitch in The Fair at Sorochinsky. 

He also sang with the Universal and Carl Rosa Companies, but his 
career was interrupted by the war, and not resumed until 1947 when he 
went to South Africa to sing in an International season there, appearing in 
a number of operas, including The Barber of Seville. 

He became a member of the Sadler’s Wells Company in the autumn of 
1948, making his debut there as Ferrando in Cosi fan Tutte, followed by 
Alfred in Fledermaus. He sang Babinsky in the first production at the 
theatre of Schwanda, later that season, and was also heard as Pinkerton, 
the Duke in Rigoletto, and the Tsar in The Snow Maiden. 

During the 1949-50 season he added the parts of Jenik, Don Ottavio, 
Alfredo and Peter in The School for Fathers, to his repertory; he was the 
Almavita in the new production of The Barber in the 1950-51 season, and 
has also sung Basilio in Figaro and Vashek in The Bartered Bride. 





An Apology. In last month’s ies segher « of Amy Shuard, we ommitted 
to mention that Miss Shuard has been studying for the last two or more 
years with Mr. Ernst Urbach. Our apologies to both artists. 
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Act I of ‘Manon’ at the Opéra-Comique. Photo Lipnitski 


Opera in Paris 
by Andrew Porter 


The first opera I ever saw in Paris was La flute enchantée, in 1948. The 
cast included Mado Robin, Janine Micheau and Jean Giraudeau, the 
conductor was Ingelbrecht—and I thought it without exception the worst 
operatic performance I had ever seen. This experience was not uncommon, 
to judge by the remarks of friends who heard I was going to Paris, last 
January, to see an ordinary fortnight’s run of the repertory. The produc- 
tions, | was told, would be ragged, the sets shabby, the orchestral playing 
perfunctory, and the singing on the whole pretty poor. In fact; it was all 
quite different. 

First, the Opéra-Comique. Carmen, it must be said, fulfilled all the 
gloomy predictions. Denise Scharley was miserable; Nadine Renaux, who 
in London two days earlier had been so pretty in Bizet’s Le Docteur 
Miracle, played Micaela in high heels; Luccioni was a José who dinned 
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unbearably in one’s ears, Borthayre a feeble Toreador. Production did not 
exist; Pierre Dervaux, on the rostrum, seemed to be taking a most cynical 
view of the whole thing. But this Carmen proved to be the exceptional 
performance. Representations of Les Pécheurs de Perles, Manon, Werther, 
Les Contes d’ Hoffmann and Mireille, as ‘standard’ as works there can be, 
were none of them perfunctory. Les Contes d’ Hoffmann was the best. It 
had been newly (or fairly newly—the management proved as reticent as 
any prima donna to reveal an exact age) produced by Louis Musy, once a 
bass-baritone of the company. His production was imaginative, the sets 
(by H. R. Fost) were ingenious and pretty to look at, and the cast was a 
strong one. Mado Robin, Genevieve Moizan (who sang Gluck’s Armide so 
well for the Third Programme) and Lillie Grandval made an accomplished 
trio of heroines. Raoul Jobin, the Hoffmann, has an occasional lachrymose 
timbre in his voice which tends to become monotonous, but he is a useful 
member of the company. Nicklausse was for some reason given to a 
baritone; but Pierre Germain (whom some readers may remember from 
small parts in the Decca Manon and Carmen recordings) has considerable 
charm and a pleasant fresh voice. Michel Roux (Dr. Miracle) is a reliable 
all-purpose bass. And from the elegant sounds coming from the pit one 
would never have guessed that it was the same (or more or less the same) 
orchestra and the same conductor that one had heard in Carmen. 

Les Pécheurs de Perles and Manon offered the same soprano: a young and 
pretty acquisition from Toulouse, Paulette Chalanda. Her high notes are 
free and pure, the quality is fresh and unforced, she sings and acts with 
intelligence. Fe suis encore tout étourdie was charming; indeed the whole 
first act of Manon was an exceptionally accomplished impersonation. The 
Cours-la-Reine (with neither Gavotte nor Fabliau!) and Saint-Sulpice 
scenes were done with less conviction—but obviously Mlle Chalanda is a 
singer to be watched. In both operas she was partnered by Henri Legay, a 





The Cours-la-Reine scene in ‘Manon’ at the Opéra-Comique. 
Photo Lipnitski 














tenor rather wooden in both acting and phrasing, but possessed of a strong, 
forthright voice, and a pleasant mezza-voce. Werther offered Solange 
Micheli and Georges Noré, a stodgy pair; and it was distressing to find how 
little voice Irene Joachim (Sophie) displayed: she was so exquisite a Méli- 
sande at Covent Garden in 1949. Mireille was sung (without the Waltz) by 
Janine Micheau, on what was apparently an off night. She cuts no figure 
on the stage, and though she may perhaps be the most vocally accomplished 
of the Paris sopranos, I must own to finding her a singer of very little 
interest. Raymond Amade, fresh, easy in tone if a little white, was a likeable 
Vincent. The highlight of the performance was Borthayre’s excellently 
sung scene with the supernatural ferryman and the spirits of the water. 

The staging at the Opéra-Comique is ‘traditional’. Apparently the 
singers have little, sometimes no, rehearsal when they take over parts in an 
established production. This hardly matters since it is probably a produc- 
tion which they have seen since they were little children. Paris productions, 
and Paris sets, wear well because they are not marred by the eccentricities 
so often seen in London. The Opéra-Comique sets I saw (except Carmen 
which had become shabby) were all commendable, for they were unobtru- 
sive, pleasant, and sensible. 

Mme. Bovary is a contemporary work in the repertory of the Opéra- 
Comique. It is by Emmanuel Bondeville, director of the Opéra, and is 
(musically) a kind of latter-day Werther, written after hearing Pelléas. 


A scene from the Paris production of ‘L’ Aiglon’. Photo Lipnitski 











Géori Boué as L’ Aiglon.* Photo Lipnitzki 


Never actually boring, it is quite pleasant entertainment. Now in its 
second season, Mme. Bovary has reached 22 performances. Jacqueline 
Brumaire gave an accomplished impersonation of the heroine. 

At the Opéra Maurice Lehmann, general administrator of the Réunion 
des Théatres Nationaux which controls both houses, is favouring large-scale 
spectacular productions. With Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes this policy 
had proved so successful that I was unable to be given, even to buy, a seat. 
M. Lehmann has recently decided to abandon a planned production of 
Der Freischiitz, and offer instead a lavish Oberon. At the Opéra I saw 
L’ Aiglon, Thais and Samson et Dalila. 

L’ Aiglon is a sixteen-year old piece written in collaboration by Honegger 
and Ibert, in response to a commission from Monte Carlo. The libretto 
is an adaptation of Rostand’s imperial play, intended to provide a star 
travesti role for Sarah Bernhardt. This is one of the few operas which does 
not deal with love. The action concerns |’Aiglon, the Duke of Reichstadt’s 
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The death of [ Aiglon; Géori Boué and L. Berton, C. Castelli, M. Clavére, 
F. Giraudeau. Photo Lipnitski 


escape from Schoenbrunn, and his death. The main parts are |’Aiglon 
(soprano, originally Fanny Heldy), Metternich (baritone, originally 
Vanni-Marcoux) and Flambeau (bass), an old member of Napoleon’s 
Imperial Guard, now a valet at Schoenbrunn. Acts 1 and 5 are by Ibert, 
Acts 2, 3 and 4 by Honegger. The first act drifts by in a Viennese waltz of 
no particular distinction. The second contains a monologue for Flambeau, 
musing on the sight of Napoleon’s hat which |’Aiglon has preserved, and a 
harangue for Metternich, in which he drags the cowering boy to a looking 
glass and insists that nothing of his father survives in him, that he is 
Hapsburg through and through. In despair |’Aiglon smashes the glass. 
The third act is given over to the ballet indispensable to Paris productions 
(more Viennese waltzes): it is a fete in the park at Schoenbrunn, in the 
course of which |’Aiglon manages to escape Metternich’s vigilance. The 
climax comes with the fourth act, set on the plain of Wagram. L’Aiglon 
and Flambeau have been betrayed, and Flambeau, rather than be arrested, 
commits suicide. To the dying soldier and the romantic boy the famous 
battlefield seems to come alive once more. The voices of Napoleon’s troops 
are heard, their shadows march across the scene. The Chant du départ and 
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the Marseillaise scream in uneasy counterpoint from the orchestra pit, the 
soprano soars above them, and an enormous silhouette of Napoleon is 
flung on the cyclorama. 

I saw L’Aiglon, by courtesy of M. René Nicoly, on an evening when the 
entire Opéra was given over to the Jeunesses Musicales de France. The 
Wagram scene raised them to a pitch of high enthusiasm. If L’ Aigion is a 
success—and it seems that it is—this must be due largely to the ready 
response afforded to a Bonapartist theme. Napoleon’s shadow hangs over 
the action long before it actually appears. In England we do not have a 
national hero who captures the imagination in the same way. Lord Nelson 
will have to succeed on its merits alone: but in choosing L’ Aigion as their 
subject Honegger and Ibert had already won two-thirds of the battle for 
public acclaim. Ibert’s fifth act, the death of l’Aiglon, contains the most 
distinguished music. Several French folk songs (present in Rostand’s 
original play) make touching appearances in the score. 

The part of |’Aiglon is taken by Géori Boué, a singer about whom there 
is much controversy. The fresh vocal quality heard in her pre-war Odéon 
records has disappeared; in fact it had apparently gone by the time she 
recorded Faust with Beecham; and sometimes now she produces a strident, 
edgy tone. To set against this there is an undeniably fine assumption of the 
grand manner; there is real musical intelligence and feeling; a striking 
appearance; and great authority. I saw Géori Boué as |’Aiglon and as 
Thais ; of each she gave an exciting performance, in which personality and 
style more than made up the occasional unpleasantness of tone. 

Thais, in its grand sets, is a fine spectacle. So is the current production 
of Samson et Dalila. Rita Gorr, a Slav contralto, was making her first 
appearance at the Opéra; first night nerves may have accounted for her 
distressing insecurity of pitch. Raoul Jobin, the Samson, in the Mill scene 
revealed clearly the lack of any real subtlety in his phrasing, but also that 
he is thoroughly dependable. I still find the popularity of this boring opera 
extraordinary ; but if it is to be done at all it must be staged in the grand 
manner. They order this manner better in France. 

Samson and Mireille were both conducted by Cluytens; and in both 
houses the orchestras played for him extremely well. Cluytens was the 
only one of the conductors I heard (the others were Dervaux, Cruchon, 
Blot and Fourestier) who really shaped the score. Otherwise the orchestral 
playing was variable. The incisive sound of the narrow-bore French brass 
is always a delight; and most of the players seemed to be fine instru- 
mentalists. Sometimes their approach was rather perfunctory, but on the 
whole the playing at the Opéra-Comique was more accomplished than that 
at Sadler’s Wells; at the Opéra it was as good as at Covent Garden. 

It is only by the standards of Vallin, Cernay and Thill that Paris opera 
seems disappointing. The company (since 1937 the two houses have drawn 
on a common pool of artists) has many reliable singers. The voices are by 
and large more powerful than those of our London resident companies. 
And players and singers, designers and producers, are working with a 
larger repertory, and within a tradition that prevents them from going 
too far wrong. 
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News 





Great} Britain 

The} Glasgow Grand Opera Society are giving performances of 
Lalo’s Le rot d’Ys and Carmen in their season at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow. The Lalo work which has not been performed in Great Britain 
since the early years of this century, will be heard on April 14, 16, 18. The 
conductor will be Hans Heimler, the producer Anthony Besch; the 
orchestra is the Scottish National Orchestra. 

Three performances of Telemann’s opera Pimpinone will be given at the 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, London on April 30 and 
May 2 (afternoon and evening). Walter Bergmann will conduct and the two 
singers are Arda Mandikian and Norman Platt. These will be the first 
performances in England. 

Recent Amateur and School performances have included ylor Creek 
by Austin O’Neill at St. Christopher School, Letchworth; Tosca by the 
Liverpool Opera Company at the David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool and 
La Finta Giardiniera (Mozart) by the Impresario Society at King George’s 


Hall, London. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York of perfor- 
mances at the Metropolitan: 

The most important event to date of the current season was the American 
premiere of Strawinsky’s The Rake’s Progress on February 14, in the 
presence of the composer and broadcast throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Whatever the merits and flaws of this work—and both have been 
discussed at length in these pages—there is no doubt that the work made a 
deep impression, which was due in no small measure to the superior musical 
performance which had been prepared by Fritz Reiner, who conducted 
with infinite care and affection. Horace Armistead designed the atmo- 
spheric settings and colourful costumes, and the producer was Balanchine. 

Eugene Conley was Tom Rakewell, and he left no doubt that he is in the 
front rank of present day tenors. Mack Harrell lent his fine artistry to the 
part of the sinister Nick Shadow, acting and singing superbly. Hilde 
Giiden was the ideal Ann in voice and appearance, and Blanche Thebom a 
sonorous and highly amusing bearded lady. The rest of the cast was Martha 
Lipton (Mother Goose), Norman Scott (Trulove), Paul Franke (the 
Auctioneer), and Lawrence Davidson (Madhouse Keeper). The whole 
performance was greeted with tumultuous applause. 

Der Rosenkavalier was revived after a season’s absence. Reiner con- 
ducted without displaying much enthusiasm. Astrid Varnay singing her 
first Marschallin was disappointing ; her voice sounded tired and strained, 
and she also sang off-pitch. Endré Koreh made his debut as Ochs, 
displaying a hollow-sounding voice and vulgar interpretation of the part, 
both of which were below the standards of the Metropolitan. Rise Stevens 
was once again a splendid Oktavian, Nadine Conner a delightful Sophie 
and Kunz an accomplished Faninal. Martha Lipton, Thelma Votipka and 
Kurt Baum were outstanding in their small parts. 

Hans Hotter rejoined the company and surprisingly was heard as Pogner; 
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Act I, scene tt of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at the Metropolitan with Conley, 
Harrel and Lipton. Photo Sedge Le Blang 


one wonders why he has never sung Sachs at the Metropolitan. Zadek 


sang her first New York Aida and was very uneven, her high notes were 
strident. Roberta Peters has been heard as Despina and Sophie, Lucine 
Amara as Nedda and Mimi (with Brian Sullivan singing a fine Rodolfo), 
and Barbieri as Santuzza and Carmen. 

Tristan und Isolde received its first performance for two years, which on 
the whole was often tiresome (Fritz Stiedry conducted). The main interest 
was focused on Margaret Harshaw who portrayed her first Metropolitan 
Isolde (the second of her career). To say that she fully mastered this almost 
super-human part would not be the truth. But there can be no doubt that 
Miss Harshaw lacks nothing but experience to become one of the truly 
great Isoldes of all time. Her voice sounded beautiful and without any 
sign of strain from beginning to end, especially lovely in the love duet. 
Here Vinay was a fine-singing partner while otherwise he often sounded 
strained. Too many Tristans in Bayreuth and Otellos in Salzburg and 
elsewhere apparently have done his voice no good. Schoeffler sang Kurwenal 
well, without moving the hearts of his listeners, but Hotter singing his first 
King Mark was deeply stirring. Blanche Thebom was not in especially good 
voice. 

The City Center Opera announced its plans for the Spring Season 
which will take place from March 19 to May 3. 21 works are to be given. 
Chief conductors will be the General Director, Rosenstock, and Tullio 














Act II, scene ti of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at the Metropolitan. 
Photo Sedge Le Blang 


Serafin. Martin, Rudel and Schippers also will conduct. The roster will 
consist of many previously heard singers, to which 15 new young Americans 
have been added. The following Operas will be heard for the first time at 
the Center: Rossini’s La Cenerentola, Blitzstein’s Regina (after Lillian 
Heliman’s play The Little Foxes, Fledermaus will be given in the English 
version of Ruth and Thomas Martin, conducted by the latter. Revivals: 
Rosenkavalier and Menotti’s The Medium. 

The Opera Workshop of Ilinois University under the direction of 
Ludwig Zerner, recently gave the first performance in America of Boris 
Blacher’s Romeo and Fuliet; this was preceded by Alcottiana, a scenic 
cantata in one act by André Singer. 


Australia 

Wolfgang Wagner sends the following report from Sydney ; The two 
Australian opera companies in Melbourne and Sydney who pooled their 
forces last year have unfortunately decided to discontinue their partner- 
ship. Keen disappointment is felt among opera lovers about this retrograde 
step, because it means that all plans for the establishment of a truly 
Australian national opera have been abandoned, at least for the time being. 
The reasons for this split have—as far as one can make out—little or 
nothing to do with opera itself and therefore need not be mentioned here 
in detail. 

The Australian National Theatre Movement, Melbourne, which during 
the last six years has produced twenty-four operas, twenty ballets, and 
eight plays, will present during its Coronation Arts Festival Bohéme, Cosi 
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Blanche Thebom as Baba, the Turk. Photo Sedge Le Blang 


fan Tutte, Tosca, Barber of Seville and the first Australian performance of 
The Consul. The Italian tenor Gino Mattera, of operatic film fame, who 
will be touring Australia for the Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
will sing Almaviva, Ronald Dowd, the only Australian singer to appear in 
both cities, Cavaradossi, and the young Melbourne tenor Lance Ingram, 
Rodolfo. The principal baritone roles including John Sorel in The Consul 
are in the hands of Robert Simmons who will be giving his farewell season 
prior to going to England. Principal female parts wil! be sung by Barbara 
Wilson and Betty Fretwell. The five-week-season which will start on 
February 14 and conclude on March 21, will be conducted by Joseph Post, 
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Dr. Herman Schildberger and Eric Clapham. Producers will be Stefan 
Haag and Lennox Brewer. 

Sydney’s National Opera of Australia, a recently adopted and somewhat 
misleading name, will present a total of forty-two performances between 
June 24 and August 4, after. giving a two-week season in Newcastle and 
probably in Brisbane too. Barber, also with Mattera, and Bohéme will be 
duplicated with Melbourne; other operas on the roster are Carmen, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, The Flying Dutchman and, for the first 
time in history, an opera night consisting solely of works by Australian 
composers, namely Arthur Benjamin’s The Devil Take Her billed together 
with John Antill’s Endymion, a youthful composition of the now 49-year 
old composer who has gained international recognition with his aboriginal 
ballet Corroboree. Each opera will be given seven times. 

Eugene Goossens will conduct some of the performances of The Flying 
Dutchman, John Antill his own opera, and Ivan Rixon the Mascagni-Leon- 
cavallo double bill. All other productions will be under the direction of 
Tibor Paul, formerly principal conductor of the Hungarian Broadcasting 
Commission Orchestra. Leading singers will be: Ronald Dowd and Allan 
Ferris (tenors), Neil Easton and James Wilson (baritones), Gladys Mawson, 
Giselle Glanz, Joyce Izett and Tais ‘Taras (sopranos), Florence Tayler and 
Jacqueline Talbot (altos). 


Austria 

Following the new production of A/ceste, the Vienna Staatsoper, has 
has mostly concentrated on performances of repertory pieces during the 
last few weeks. The seventieth anniversary of Wagner’s death was com- 
memorated on February 13 with a performance of Lohengrin conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe, and sung by Zadek, Héngen, Gostic, Kamann, Frick and 
Metternich. On February 15 and 17 Furtwingler conducted scenes from 
Gétterddémmerung with Anny Konetzni, Hilde Konetzni, Héngen, Suthaus, 
Metternich and Frick. The new soprano Teresa Stich-Randall has been 
heard as Violetta with Roswaenge and Metternich, conductor Prohaska. 
John Pritchard has conducted performances of Bohéme with della Casa as 
Mimi, and Tales of Hoffmann with a cast that included Rita Streich, 
Seefried, Schock, Baylé and Kunz. 

Tannhduser is still strangely in the repertory of the Volksoper, and has 
been performed by Anny and Hilde Konetzni, Treptow, Domgraf- 
Fassbaender, Frick, Vogel, conductor Zallinger. Der Freischiitz is also 
played at this house and the recent cast has been Esther Réthy, Patzak, Rus, 
Alsen, Vogel and Krenn, conductor Prohaska. Menotti’s The Medium and 
Orff’s Die Kluge were due for production at the end of February. This last 
mentioned opera has recently been heard at Klagenfurt. 


Eire 

The Dublin Grand Opera Society and Radio Eireann will be present- 
ing a Grand Opera Season in Dublin from April 20 to May 16. The 
company will consist of thirty-six German singers, mostly from the Munich 
Opera, and eighteen Italian artists. The operas to be performed are Barbiere, 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Tristan und Isolde 
and The Marriage of Figaro. 
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France 

Reports of recent performances at the Paris Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique by Andrew Porter, appear on pages 216-2r. 

The Ensemble Lyrique de Paris, gave five performances of Marcel 
Landowski’s three act opera Le rire de nils halerius and Moussorgsky’s 
Le Mariage at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: The new pro- 
duction of La Bohéme at the Komische Opera was most disappointing when 
compared with the usual standards of that house. Erich Geiger’s produc- 
tion was undistinguished and sometimes clumsy, and in trying to achieve 
in the second act the kind of liveliness that characterises Felsenstein’s 
productions, he merely hopelessly overcrowded the stage. The singers’ 
diction was so poor that one listened in vain for the 180 corrections 
of the text, of which the producer spoke in his programme notes. Kerstin 
Andersohn was a weak Mimi, Ursula Richter a shrill Musetta and Hans 
Léwlein an unsympathetic conductor. The Stadtische Oper recently 
gave the first performance of Liebermann’s Leonore 40/45, which failed to 
fulfil the expectations of the somewhat pretentious title. The authors have 
changed the names of Huguette and Alfred to Yvette and Albert (atter the 
experiences of last year’s Basle premiere), and there were also some 
alterations in the last scene 

The main fault seems to be the loose dramatic pattern of the piece and 
the carelessness of the language. The score is however sincere and direct, 
and Liebermann is a master in inventing expressive melodies, and writing 
compact choruses; his music is sincere, direct and unmistakable, even 
where he departs from tonality into the realm of twelve-tone technique. 
The production and settings of Werner Kelch were as hazy and indistinct 
as the libretto. Rita Streich, Helmut Krebs and Herbert Brauer were the 
leading singers; Artur Rother the conducter. 

The 7oth anniversary of Wagner’s death was commemorated by a perfor- 
mance of Walkiire with Paula Buchner, Helene Werth, Margarete Klose, 
Hans Beirer, Josef Herrmann and Josef Greindl; Arthur Rother conducted. 
A new production of Siegfried with Werth, Sieglinde Wagner, Beirer, 
Herrmann, Zimmermann, Greindl and Hoppe was scheduled for the end 
of February. 

Curt Prerauer sends the following report from Frankfurt: Frankfurt 
has a new opera house, a new Intendant (Harry Buckwitz), and a new 
Generalmusikdirektor (Georg Solti). A bomb had left only the shell of 
the beautiful, famous old building at the ‘Opernplatz’. 

A few months after the opening of the new house, the courageous 
Intendant dared to give the contentious Trial of Lucullus by Paul Dessau, 
conducted by a guest, Hermann Scherchen who had also done the first 
performance of the work at Berlin Staatsoper. 

Between the destruction of the old and the inauguration of the new 
building, performances took place on a totally inadequate stage. The 
season 1952-53 is the first full season in the new house and marks the 
beginning of Solti’s work in Frankfurt. The main event will be the first 
performance in Germany of Hindemith’s new version of his older opera 
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Cardillac under Solti, with Giinther Rennert as guest-producer, on Marhe 
18. Otherwise, the repertory already includes Don Giovanni, Otello, Carmen, 
Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Macbeth, F ‘alstaff, Butterfly, Freischiitz, Barber of 
Seville, and two operettas. 

Of the three new productions which Solti himself has brought out in 
Frankfurt to date, I heard Othello (in Germany spelled in the Shakespearean 
manner), and Don Giovanni. Both performances were conspicuous for 
their musical discipline which was responsible for the fact, not always to 
be taken for granted these days, that singers and orchestra were meticulously 
together. This discipline of Solti’s has in it nothing of rigidity. He has the 
right amount of Mustzierfreudigkeit to make Otello and Don Giovanni sound 
almost as if they were easy to perform. The problematic choral scenes of 
the first Otello act were not only of flawless precision but also completely 
transparent. The orchestra played very well indeed and eagerly followed 
Solti’s exacting Mozart-demands. 

I also heard Freischiitz and Falstaff under Bruno Vondenhoff. He, like 
Solti possesses the sense for ‘correct’ speeds, and is doubtlessly a fine 
musician. The Freischiitz production was a queer mixture of traditionalism, 
inevitable in this work, and very curious attempts to get away from it... 
it might be a laudable experiment to make Annchen less of a coy ‘soubrette’, 
but the queer design of Agathe’s room did away with moon, stars, and all 
the meteorological appurtenances around which the great recitative of 
Agathe’s aria is written. 

The revolving stage has been working only since Christmas and should 
add to the opportunities of producers and scenic artists—opportunities 
which hitherto seem to have been rather limited. Then Don Giovanni’s 
ultimate departure to warmer climes will probably become more im- 
pressive, too. 

Of the singers I heard, Otto von Rohr as Kaspar was doubtlessly the most 
outstanding. He succeeded in making Kaspar’s dance-steps for once really 
creditable instead of ludicrous, and his death was awe-inspiring and 
natural, because it was executed with greatest stage-craft. It takes a voice 
like his to get the better in this theatre of acoustics which are not always 
kind to singers, and it is only fair to mention that on no occasion, under 
either conductor, could this be blamed on too loud an orchestra. I should 
also mention the long breath and good taste of Kurt Wolinski (Don Ottavio 
and Fenton). At a time when singers all over the world seem to have taken 
to interrupting phrases whenever they feel like it, the considered distribu- 
tion of breath right through the Don Giovanni performance .vas particularly 
impressive. 

Among the female singers I was particularly struck by the ample, rich 
voice of Anny Schlemm (Zerlina), for once a light soprano without the 
usual light soprano’s ‘gap’ in the middle register. Her singing showed an 
excellent appreciation of resonance and ‘carried’ better than that of most 
of her colleagues. The same richness was also in evidence with Rosl Zapf 
(Dame Quickly, Emilia), the owner of a velvety, round contralto. 


Ruth Uebel sends the following report from Munich: The Staatsoper 
recently gave the first performance in South Germany of Don Pedros 
Heimkehr, the work consisting of two opera fragments by Mozart (Lo 
sposo deluso and L’oca del Cairo), joined together by Hans Erismann who 
also composed the recitatives. Heinz Arnold did an enchanting production, 
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A scene from Act I of ‘Figaro’ at the Athens Opera. 
United Photo reporter 


making his audience forget the length of some of the scenes. Unfortunately 
Victor Reinshagen’s conducting was not of a high standard and the 
orchestral playing was often undisciplined. Karl Schmidt-Walter sang the 
part of Don Pedro, and the rest of the cast included Elisabeth Lindermeier, 
Rosl Schwaiger, Hertha Tépper, Lorenz Fehenberger, Paul Kuen and 
Max Proebstl. Lilian Benningsen was a new Carmen, displaying a fine 
natural dark voice and acting the part most convincingly. She has also 
sung Eboli in Don Carlos and Azucena. 


Greece 

At the end of January the Athens Opera gave the first performance in 
Greece of Mozart's Nozze di Figaro; it was most excellently produced by 
Pellos Kasselis, with Zoe Vlachopoulos as a fine Susanna. Other events 
this season have included performances of Cavalleria and Pagliacci with 
Giorgio Kokolios singing both Turiddu and Canio; Bohéme, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, The Bartered Bride, Rigoletto, Ballo in Maschera and Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia. 


Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: Don 
Giovanni, owing to the good reception it had in the 1950-51 season, was 
given this year, again with Herbert von Karajan as producer and con- 
ductor. On the whole the production was of a reasonable standard, with 
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Act IT, scene ii of ‘Pique Dame’ at Florence. Photo Locchi 


Karajan carefully controlling the tempi and keeping a good balance between 
the orchestra and singers. Von Karajan’s stage direction was simple and 
he did not try and cheapen the comedy to raise laughs at the expense of 
the music. Mario Petri as the Don did not act like a man who had 
conquered over ‘a thousand women in Spain’ and another couple of hundred 
elsewhere, but instead exhibited the bravado of an adolescent who has just 
left his mother’s side to find out about ‘life’. He has however even matured 
by comparison with two years ago. Schwarzkopf as Elvira was vocally 
probably almost as perfect as it is possible to be in this part, maintaininga 
gloriously equal line throughout, combined with superb musicality. Carla 
Martinis was much more of a Verdi Leonora than a Donna Anna. She 
seemed to forget that singing Mozart requires more delicacy than volume, 
and took her high notes at the foot-lights. One of the revelations so far 
this season was Leopold Simoneau, here for the first time as Ottavio. 
His mezza-voce is of a beauty rarely heard these days, reminiscent of some 
of the old tenori leggieri. He has an outstanding musical intelligence and 
voice control with a natural dignity that was in perfect keeping with his 
part. Sesto Bruscantini’s Leporello was no more than average; but Alda 
Noni was a charming Zerlina. Rolando Panerai’s Masetto was an absolute 
masterpiece of carefully thought-out humour which evidenced itself every 
time he appeared on the stage. The Commendatore of Marco Stefanoni 
was adequate but not mature enough. The sets and costumes designed 
by Wilhelm Reinking were excellent. 

In spite of the influenza epidemic in Milan which affected the Scala and 
the Trovatore cast, this opera, long awaited (five years in fact since it was 
last given) was finally performed one week after it had been originally 
announced. This 7rovatore was worth waiting for, and had the success 
that it truly merited. The success was not due though to the usually 
dominating figure of Manrico, but to the almost unforgettable singing of 
Leonora and Azucena taken by Maria Callas and Ebe Stignani. Maria 
Callas again passed a difficult test and showed once more her remarkable 
artistic intelligence, her exceptional gifts as a singer, and the fact that she 
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possesses a vocal technique second to none. Her handling of the dramatic 
content of her part was a masterpiece of artistry. By her side, Ebe Stignani, 
one of the greatest of Azucenas, was not an ‘unknown quantity’ at the 
Scala, and gave the audience the great emotional thrills that they expected 
with her unique emission of sound and fiery temperament. 

Carlo Tagliabue, after his rather disappointing Gioconda (Barnaba), was a 
surprisingly good di Luna, and sang his part very well. Gino Penno as Man- 
rico, although he has very good qualities as a singer of certain operas was 
not at all suitable for Trovatore because of his lack of high notes and ring- 
ing tone in his voice. Even though Ah si ben mio and Di quella pira were 
taken down a whole tone for the first time in the memory of most of the 
public and he sang these arias in B flat instead of C natural, he still sounded 
too much like a baritone and his interpretation of the part was lifeless and 
forced. Modesti was a pleasing and dignified Ferrando both vocally and 
scenically. The orchestral direction of Antonino Votto was accurate and 
precise, and he avoided drowning any of the voices throughout the per- 
formance. Alexandra Benois’s scenery was on a very grand scale and was 
particularly interesting in act two, scene one. 

The outstanding event of the 1952-3 season at the Teatro Comunale, 
Florence, was the first performance in Italy since 1906 of Tchaikowsky’s 
Pique Dame, The opera which was conducted by Artur Rodzinski and 
produced by Tatiana Pavlova, was most successful. The cast included Sena 
Jurinac as Lisa, Gianna Pederzini as the Countess, David Poleri as 
Hermann, Mario Petri as Tomsky and Rina Corsi as Pauline. The settings 
were designed by Gianni Polidori. Another feature of the season was the 
first performance in Florence of Lualdi’s tragic opera La figla del Re, 
which won the McCormick prize, instituted by Campanini in 1917. It 


Act I of ‘La figlia del re’ (Lualdi) at Florence. Photo Locchi 














received its first performance under Serafin in 1922 at Turin, and has been 
heard elsewhere in Italy since. The present Florentine performances were 
conducted by the composer and the cast was headed by Magda Laszlo, 
Mirto Picchi, Gian Giacomo Guelfi and Gianpiero Malaspina. Other 
events of the season included // Trovatore with Caniglia, Elmo, Penno and 
Silveri and Lucia di Lammermoor with Callas, Lauri-Volpi (and then di 
Stefano), Bastianini, and Arie. Recent performances at the San Carlo, 
Naples have included Prokofiev’s // Giocatore with Elisabetta Barbato, 
Jolanda Gardino, Miriam Pirazzini, Antonio Annaloro, and Italo Tajo, 
conductor Hermann Scherchen; // Trovatore with Guerrini, Stignani, 
Penno, Tagliabue and Tajo, conductor Gavazzeni; and // Flauto Magico 
with Stich-Randall, Lipp, Gatta, Valletti, Taddei and Tajo, conductor 
Perlea. Dr. Dinacci’s report on this last work and on Kovanchina will 
appear next month. 


Cynthia Jolly sends the following report of recent events in Rome: 
Traviata drew a storm of disapproval from the local press which found in 
Maria Callas an unsuitable Violetta: the public, undaunted, went to see her 
in large numbers and quarrelled over her loudly in the foyers. Even the 
ushers took sides: one would be enchanted by her sheer expertise and the 
other shocked by her lack of feeling in the part and /a voce troppo forte. 
Even the most unprejudiced were startled by the unusual things she put in 
and the customary things she left out or modified. An exciting, questionable 
performance, in fact, from a magnificent and highly capricious singer. 

The first act succeeded admirably if untraditionally, when one remembers 
the bird-like coloratura Violetta is used to receiving. This, clear-cut and 
sturdy, belonged to the Callas of Armida: and never have I| heard the 
descending couples of semiquavers (when she hears Alfredo outside) so 
beautifully handled. She seems to have acquired a new beauty of tone in 
the high register (though her very top notes are still acid) and the whole 
voice is becoming better blended. In the second act, however, more than 
dramatic brilliance and vocal relaxation is required, and here she failed to 
find true tenderness or to penetrate the pain of the renunciation. Nor was 
she helped by a stiff and neutral Germont (Ugo Savarese). Amami Alfredo 
was disappointing and she disagreed violently with Santini at the difficult 
rhythmical transition to Morrd, la mia memoria. The third act was a scene 
after her own heart, but in the fourth, resplendent in a dressing-gown of 
magenta velvet and ermine, she did not fully exploit the tragedy, using 
histrionic means instead of the infinite variety of subtle changes which 
Verdi presents to the singer in this scene. Francesco Albanese played 
Alfredo, with a bright, slightly nasal tone and a very stolid stage appearance. 
Santini conducted extremely well and knew how to rouse excitement before 
a new rhythm was established. His dynamic contrasts were very marked 
and many of the accompaniment figures were reduced to a most on-the-spot 
ptanissimo. 

Visually, the production was shorn of the beauty of its revolving stage- 
sets, and given a really hideous background by Gianni Vagnetti borrowed 
from Florence. Worst of all was a skeletonic garden pavilion which would 
not have done even for the 1851 Exhibition; and a draped negro pedestal 
which might have come out of Baba the Turk’s collection! 

Don Carlos this time was given in the four-act revised Italian edition 
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Elena Nicolai and Boris Christoff, 
who sang in the Rome ‘Don Carlos’ 
Photo Reale 


instead of the original 1867 Paris 
version. The Rome theatre is large 
and well equipped enough to mount 
this opera well and makes of it a 
convincing and well-dressed affair 
in spite of uninteresting settings by 
Cipriano Oppo. Santini again 
conducted. 

Caterina Mancini’s Elizabeth was 
ample and warm but with the huski- 
ness which seems inseparable. Elena 
Nicolai’s Eboli began in a very 
studied, artificial manner, a heavy 
clanging voice with a strong vibrato, 
but O don fatal showed her easy 
range and technical accomplish- 
ment. Mario Filippeschi made Carlo 
little different from Gabriele Adorno 
but he sings very agreeably and 
freely. Gobbi’s Rodrigo is a human 
rather than gallant and his voice was 
in excellent shape; Neri’s resonant 
inquisitor is a most evil old man: it is 
one of his best parts. Christoff did 
not seem so strongly stimulated by 
the part of Philip as by many others, but he interpreted it most justly 
with a sort of world-weary restraint rather than a despotic intolerance. 
His diction was impeccable and the duet with Rodrigo was varied with a 
number of simple, naturalistic poses which were very effective—tracing 
patterns in the gravel with his stick, for instance. 

Apart from Cruciani’s tour-de-force management of the storm scene and 
the incisive chorus work, Rome’s Ofel/o suffered by comparison with its 
Neapolitan counterpart which slightly preceded it. Vinay was ill and Renato 
Gigli, too small for the part in every sense, took his place. The last per- 
formance had lost Capuana and Rosanna Carteri but retained Paolo Silveri, 
who makes a fine Iago even if his tone-colour is a trifle monotonous. Paoletti 
conducted with recurrently fast tempi which deprived the work of its 
breadth. ‘The Desdemona was Gabriella Tucci whose voice was fresh and 
sweet 





Sweden 

Michael Hutton Squire sends the following report of events in 
Stockholm: Madama Butterfly, on February 5, followed The Tales of 
Hoffmann, which has run for 35 performances to sold-out houses since 
September, and Tristan und Isolde as the newly studied productions of the 
Stockholm Royal Opera this season. There have been a few performances 
of a new opera by tne Swedish composer, Ture Rangstrém, entitled 
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A scene from the Swedish opera ‘Lycksalighetens O’ at Stockholm. 
Photo Studio Farlas 


Gilgamesch, and another Swedish production which was successful in 1945 
and 1947, namely Hilding Rosenberg’s Lycksalighetens O (The Island of the 
Blessed). The cast for the latter includes Brita Herzberg, Einar Beyron 
(her husband) and Eva Prytz. 

Twenty-seven-year old Elisabeth Soderstré6m was making her first 
appearance in a dramatic role as Butterfly. I have formerly seen her in 
Martha and as Papagena acting with more versatility, but for one who is 
new both to such a part and to the required style of singing I found her 
poise appealing and her voice both even and warm. Per Grunden, as 
Pinkerton, gave hardly any sign that hitherto he has been a popular operetta 
artist. No Caruso vocally—but Pinkerton all right! 

Opera Chief and principal singer, Joel Berglund, has reason so far to be 
satisfied with his engagement of Georg Hartmann as producer for Tristan 
and The Tales of Hoffmann. | was able to discuss with Mr. Berglund some 
principles of producing The Tales, which were suggested to me by Mr. 
Hartmann’s admirable plan of treating the subject in the basic German, 
rather than in the more usual French tradition. Much was done to suggest 
the bdiirgerlich, beer-cellar atmosphere of provincial Germany, suddenly 
overshadowed by the strange ghost-hunted poet, the Hoffmann of life and 
of legend. André Hendriksen’s acting of Hoffmann was most strong and 
convincing and truly gave a centre to the work. The sinister and crazy 
effect of the opera was, by all consents, most strongly achieved at the end 
of the Venetian scene, after Berglund himself had darkly and impressively 
delivered Dappertutto’s solemn aria. But Dr. Miracle (also Berglund, of 
course) dissipated the tension in the next (Antonia) scene by too much action, 
and Icould never believe in a sculpted bust being used, instead of the usua] 
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Joel Berglund as Dapertutto 


picture, to represent the Mother. 
The only way, I think, to give the 
opera dramatic point is to leave us 
during the first two fantasy-scenes 
in doubt as to what is real and what 
is unreal, what is diabolic and what is 
merely rather comically weird, and 
then in the Antonia scene to let the 
Devil (now the Dr. Miracle) come 
on in real earnest, meaning to kill 
the one woman, who was yet three 
persons, whom alone Hoffmann 
loved. Then we get the point of 
Hoffmann’s querying look into 
Lindorff’s face in the Epilogue: 
because if Lindorff is what his own 
three dream-impersonations have 
proved him more and more to be, be 
then indeed is Hoffmann truly . thr 4 
damned by Satan’s undivided Self. F 

Doch nun von Tristan. Indeed it 
was in Act One, where Brita Hertzberg achieved a white passion 
and cold fury outside the range of Flagstad’s luscious tones, that this 
production was outstanding. Sigurd Bjérling’s Kurwenal, is known in 
England. Svanholm, whose Siegfried is always either too fussy or too 
stilted, is finest in the Third Act of Tristan, where his intellectual musician- 
ship pays most and the dryness of his voice sounds quite in keeping. 
Stockholm’s acoustics are, perhaps, less kind to Svanholm than Covent 
Garden’s. It is incredible that Hertzberg has sung only in Prague and 
Barcelona outside Stockholm. 

It is in its Mozart performances, that the main weakness of the Stock- 
holm Opera Company is most apparent. It is not the orchestra’s fault that 
it passes from this conductor to that and is called upon to respond to 
various senses of style rather than to any one authoritative personality. 
Rightly inspired it might work harder. The King of Denmark, who is 
rightly written about here strictly on his musical merits, made even Mr. 
Berglund rehearse Wotan’s Farewell twice in full voice—which was a good 
example for every one concerned! His Opera House concert, celebrating 
the King of Sweden’s 7oth birthday, was enormously appreciated by the 
Opera House staff. His Majesty—of course—is not available for any 
permanent appointment of a non-hereditary sort, but a king among con- 
ductors could make as much difference here as a conductor among Kings! 

Don Giovanni is much the best of current Mozart productions. Lilly 
Furlinn cony eyed exactly that Elvira was the most neurotic and socially 
rootless of the three women. She brought distinct pathos to her vain 
warnings to Donna Anna and Zerlina. Birgit Nilsson, singing below her 
best when I saw her, made Donna Anna’s recognition of the Don as her 
father’s murderer a focal point of the dramatic development—the point 
from which the Don is doomed, though not through Don Ottavio’s ineffec- 
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Hjérdis Schymberg as Giulietta and Gésta Bjérling as Pitichinaccio in ‘ Tales 
of Hoffmann’ at Stockholm. 


tive promises. Elvira made her last entry in the habit of a nun. It was 
startling, but, in relation to what Lilly Furlinn had already put into the 
character, far from out of place. Stockholm delights in giving these 
surprises—they make for operatic novelty and, sometimes, they even seem 
to justify themselves. 
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Summer Festivals 


The International Festival at Wiesbaden takes place from May 2 to 31. 
The Vienna State Opera will give performances of Rosenkavalier and Cos: 
fan Tutte, The English Opera Group will give two performances of Albert 


Herring, the Company of The Berlin Stiadtische Oper will produce 


Schilling’s Mona Lisa, the San Carlo Company from Naples will give 
L’Elisir d@ Amore, Traviata and Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and the Wiesbaden 
Opera itself will produce Oberon. 

The Vienna Festival will open on May 30 and last until June 21. The 
Staatsoper will revive Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau and will give per- 
formances of Figaro in the open air outside the Schénbrunn Castle. Karl 
Rank! will conduct a concert performance of Hugo Wolf’s Der Corregidor 
at the Musikverein, and Karajan will conduct a concert performance of 
Fidelio. 

The Aix-en-Provence Festival will open on July 10 with an orchestral 
concert conducted by Carl Schuricht and this will be followed on July 11 
by the first opera performance, // Barbiere di Siviglia. This will be con- 
ducted by Carlo Maria Giulini, produced by Maurice Sarrazin with 
scenery and costumes by André Derain. The cast will include Maria 
Morales, Nell ‘Tangemann, Cesare Valletti, Renato Capecchi, Franco 
Calabrese and Marcello Cortis. Cosi fan Tutte with Teresa Stich-Randall, 
Nan Merriman, Graziella Sciutti, Simoneau, Capecchi, and Cortis; and 
Figaro with Stich-Randall, Morales, Sciutti, Tangemann, Tozzi, Calabrese, 
Luise, Cuenod and Coda will both be conducted by Hans Rosbaud. 

Munich Festival will open on July 22 and last until August 23. The 
operas due for production include Strauss’s Arabella, Capriccio, Liebe der 
Danae and Salome, Mozart’s Figaro and Cosi fan Tutte, Gluck’s Orfeo, 
Orff’s Antigonae, Pfitzner’s Palestrina, and Wagner’s Meistersinger. 


Gramophone Records 


Cosi fan tutte: with Hassler (Fiordiligi), Pliimacher (Dorabella) Nentwig 
(Despina), Wetkenmeier (Ferrando) Hoppe (Guglielmo), Kelch (Alfonso), 
Tonstudio Orchestra & Chorus of Stuttgart, conducted by Foseph Dunnwald. 
Nixa PLP 555 1-3. 

This is neither a very good nor very bad performance of what to many 
people is Mozart’s most delectable stage work. The soloists, who hail from 
Stuttgart, Munich, Cologne and Berlin, are not among the top-flight, 
present-day German opera singers. The conductor is the second conductor 
at the Stuttgart Opera, all of which goes to suggest that we should expect 
nothing more than a provincial German performance, and that indeed is 
what we get. 

Three of the major numbers are cut; the duettino between Ferrando and 
Guglielmo, Al fato dan legge (No. 7), Ferrando’s aria in the second act, 
Ah! io veggio quell’anima (No. 24), and Dorabella’s aria in the same act, 
E amore un ladroncello (No. 28). There are also cuts in the recitative, which 
for the most part do not damage the carrying forward of the action, 








though to begin the second act with Despina’s Una donna a quinaict anni, 
without any of the dialogue between her and the two sisters, seems a 
trifle odd. 

The set with which this should obviously be compared is the 1935 
Glyndebourne recording (on 78’s); the recent American Columbia set with 
Steber, Thebom, Peters, Tucker, Guarrara, Alvary, under Stiedry, is not 
yet available in this country. The Glyndebourne set, despite its age, still 
remains a model of style. Every one of the pre-war Glyndebourne singers 
is vastly superior to the present set of soloists, and having said that, I do 
not think any really useful purpose will be served on this occasion by 
comparing the two performances, especially as there is no likelihood of the 

78’s being reissued as a long-playing set. 

The original Fiordiligi, Adriana Ferrarese del Bene, was, we are told, 
blessed with a phenomenal voice, which covered both the soprano and 
contralto ranges, and which Mozart deliberately exploited to the full in 
Come scoglio and Per pieta. The present singer of the part, Erna Hassler, is 
a lyric soprano, no more than that; her voice is shrill at the top, and though 
she does not come a cropper in either of the two arias she cannot begin to 
measure up to such artists as Cross, Jurinac or Souez. The Dorabella, 
Hetty Pliimacher (Stuttgart), is the one artist in the present recording who 
displays anything like a real sense of style and an understanding of the 
part; her big outburst Smanie implacabili is well done, and she is always 
much better than her partner in the duets for the two sisters. Kathe 
Nentwig (Munich) is just a stock German soubrette ; she makes an unsubtle 
Despina, and sings the Doctor’s music quite straight, without affecting the 
nasal accents of Eisinger or Noni. Her second aria, Una donna a quindici 
anni, is much better sung than the first, Jn uwomint. 

The three men are all on a much lower level than the ladies. The tenor, 
Albert Weikenmeier (Cologne), has a thin, nasal, white-toned voice—most 
unpleasing. Karl Hoppe (Berlin), the Guglielmo, is the best of the three, 
though he fails to make much of his one great opportunity, Donne mie la 
fate a tanti. Franz Kelch is a dry-voiced Alfonso, seemingly lacking any 
sense of humour. The voices of the men do not blend particularly well in 
the opening scene. 

The orchestral playing is good on the whole, though at times it sounds 
thin; the ensembles are well recorded, though there is a tendency for the 
soloists to sing too loudly, and the level of the recording changes abruptly 
on side 4. With the exception of Hetty Plimacher the Italian pronunciation 
is unbelievably bad. I would recommend possessors of the old 78’s to 
stick to them; others might wait for the release of the American set, which 
according to all reports is very good. H.D.R. 
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L’Ivrogne Corrigé: (Gluck): with Fean-Christophe Benoit (Mathurin), 
Bernard Demigny (Lucas), Claudine Collart (Colette), Freda Betti (Mathu- 
rine), Jean Hoffmann (Cléon, Pluton), Janine Lindenfelder and Violette 
te (Furies), Paris Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Reneé 
Leibowitz. Nixa PLP 238. 

One of the most valuable features of the gramophone is that it can 
enable one to get to know intimately an important work which because ot 
its complexity, is rarely performed. L’Jvrogne Corrigé does not quite come 
into the category of important and complex works, but it is rare, and 
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probably most people who hear these records will, like myself, be meeting 
the opera for the first time. It is a lively little piece, full of pleasant music, 
and many people will like to hear the serious, passionate Gluck in an 
unbuttoned mood. Everyone will enjoy discovering that the lover laments 
the possible loss of his sweetheart in an aria (No. 5) which begins like 
Che fard, and it is surprising to find that such a piece as Mathurine’s first 
aria might well be an andante aria designed for one of Gluck’s serious 
characters. The performance is agreeable, Leibowitz’s conducting strikes 
one as entirely in accord with the music, and once again Claudine Collart 
shows how stylish and sweet-voiced a soprano she is. In addition the 
recording is good, and the balance of voice and orchestra excellent. 

The otherwise admirable programme note on the cover does not list the 
individual numbers; readers may like to know them: 

Overture 


Act I 1 Aria: Ca compére Mathurin (Lucas) 

Trio: Maudit ivrogne! (Mathurine, Mathurin, Lucas) 

Aria: Sans soins, sans peine, sans géne (Mathurine) 

Aria: Non, non, jamais un tel époux (Colette) 

Aria: Avec nous il prit naissance (Cléon) 

Arietta: Ah, que j’ai bu du bon vin (Mathurin, who is drunk) 

Chorus: I] est mort, le cher Mathurin. I] a tant bu de vin 

Duo: Ah, si j’empoigne ce maitre ivrogne (Two furies) 

g Aria with chorus: Qui sont ces deux misérables? (Pluton, who is 
Cléon in disguise) 

10 Aria: Voux n’aurez que la bastonnade (Pluton) 

11 Aria: O puissant Dieu (Mathurine) 

12 Trio: Rendez mon époux a la vie (Mathurine, Colette, Mathurin) 

3 Aria: De vos tourments (Mathurine) 

14 Quartet: Que de plaisirs l’amour nous donne (Colette, Mathurine, 
Cleon, Mathurin) 

5 Arietta: Allons, morbleu! (Lucas) 
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The Consul (Menotti): with Patricia Neway (Magda Sorel), Marie 
Powers (the Mother), Gloria Lane (the Secretary), Cornell MacNeil (Fohn 
Sorel), Leon Lishner (Secret Police Agent), George Fongeyans (Mr. Kofner), 
Maria Marlo (the Foreign Woman), Maria Andreassi (Anna Gomez), Lydia 
Summers (Vera Boronel), Andrew McKinley (the Magician), Francis 
Monachino (Assan), Mabel Mercer (Voice on the Record), orchestra conducted 
by Lehman Engel. Bruns LAT. 8012 3. 


I was not one of the people who thought that The Consul ushered in a 
new era of operatic creation, or even performance, and these records are 
not calculated to make me change my mind (this will not surprise those 
who thought the work’s strength lay in its dramatic side—and many people 
did). It still astonishes me that anyone should have thought that The Consul 
was in any way different in organisation from most other and more familiar 
operas. At the time the opera was presented in London, one was warned 
to forget all previous operatic experience, as this was an opera which relied 
for its effect almost entirely on the dramatic side, the music being little 
more than a reinforcement. This sounded too suspiciously like the 
manifesto of an operatic reformer to be true, and so it turned out. 
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Menotti is not a reformer, nor I imagine would he be at all pleased at 
the suggestion that his music does not play the major part in the success 
of his operas. Granted that he has chosen a subject of startling immediacy, 
that he is a very skilful librettist, that some of his dramatic effects are 
sensationally effective (e.g. the signal of the breaking window, the sudden 
appearance of the Police Agent when Assan is expected, the pantomime as 
the Mother realises the child has died, the emergence of the Police Agent 
from the Consul’s office, the telephone ringing before and after Magda’s 
suicide); it is still on the music, not on such dramatic effects, that he 
primarily relies. Think for a moment of the first scene in the Consulate 
(I, ii). The dialogue is excellent, but the scene’s two high points are musical: 
the short duet between the Foreign Woman and Mr. Kofner who tries to 
help her, and the quintet (/n endless waiting rooms), which ends the act and 
in which the various characters express the agony of frustration which their 
daily attendance at the Consulate entails. ‘The scene may not contain the 
best music in the score, but it is an example of the entirely traditional and 
operatic way in which Menotti has organised his work. In other words, 
The Consul is unmistakably an opera and not in any sense a play with 
incidental music. At the point I have taken as an example, a play would 
have had to rely on the utterances of the various characters during the 
scene to create the sense of loneliness and despair which is aimed at; an 
opera can afford to state the essentials of its thesis and then sum it up ina 
traditional form with infinitely increased effect. That, at any rate as far as 
method is concerned, is the way Menotti has gone about his work; it is 
not a ‘new’ method at all, nor any the worse for not being new, but it does 
show us that we judge The Consul by the same criteria as those we use 
for other operas. 

Menotti has a vivid sense of the stage—of that there can be no doubt 
and my own impression is that his musical gift is infinitely more successful 
when applied to comedy than to tragedy; The Telephone in fact is some- 
thing of a masterpiece. The best bits of The Consul are those places where 
the composer-dramatist comes nearest to comedy—the pathetic gaiety of 
the Magician, or the suggestion of the monotony of the Consulate ante- 
room as it impinges on the Secretary and thence on the waiting supplicants 
(e.g. the allegretto music at the beginning of I, ii, and the signing of the 
papers in III, i). These passages are greatly preferable it seems to me to 
the often turgid music for the Mother, or her embarrassingly skittish 
cradle song (II, i), or the cinema-like solo for Magda (II, ii), or the more 
ambitious ensembles. In fact, my own personal view of The Consul ig that 
I look forward to Menotti’s next comedy. 

The performance is presumably authentic since it employes the original 
interpreters, who are no less convincing on records than they were jn the 
theatre. Though in many ways impressive, Neway often drives her voice 
beyond its limits of endurance, and in this role it tends to waver under the 
extreme pressure to which it is subjected the moment she is asked to sing 
F natural or F sharp; above that, tones tend to be hard and strident, a 
circumstance which seriously detracts from an otherwise remarkable per- 
formance. There is some agreeable singing in some of the smaller roles, 
notably from Maria Marlo and Jongeyans, but I do not care for the over- 
accented singing and adenoidal pronunciation of Powers. The best per- 
formance vocally comes from Gloria Lane, whose remarkably beautiful 
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voice seems to be directed by an acute and musical mind. She should go 
a long way beyond the Secretary, has in fact already started to do so at the 
City Center in New York. 

The recording is often strident, and deteriorates rapidly towards the 


H. 


centres. 


German 

Cost fan Tutte: Ah, guarda sorella (Furinac S Thebom) & Fra gli 
amplesst (Jurinac, Lewis, Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra: Busch: DB21116). 
In each case Busch’s 1950 tempi are greatly preferable to those of the 
mid-thirties, when he recorded the complete opera. In addition, the 
post-war singers are vastly better than the pre-war, with the possible 
exception of Thebom, whose careful singing does not carry the listener 
away as did the rapturous style of Helletsgruber. Jurinac’s voice sounds 
as ravishing as usual, and her pp top A in Ah, guarda sorella is a lovely 
sound. Not everything here is quite as good as one’s memory of the 
theatre suggests it was, but Lewis impresses more than he did in the other 
Cosi records, and he is certainly a great improvement on Nash, whose 
bleating of the duet is most unfortunate. The record, for all its little 
imperfections, would be easier to recommend if it were not for the two 
cuts made in the tenor-soprano duet, which have the effect of making 
Fiordiligi give in too quickly. 

Cost fan Tutte & La Clemenza di Tito: Overtures (Philharmonia: 
Kubelik: DB24556). Although the recording is rather harsh, the Clemenza 
di Tito side has a lot to recommend it—it is a firm, powerful performance. 
Not so the Cosi, which begins well enough, but whose slow tempo leads to 
sticky, lame results before the end. 

Der fliegende Hollénder: Senta’s ballad (Rysanek, Covent Garden Chorus, 
Philharmonia: Schiichter: LX1573). Rysanek’s voice is light for the role, 
and her insecure pitch and all-too-frequent scooping up to the note make 
this a most disappointing record after the excellent Ttefland-Arabella 
coupling. Marta Fuch’s is a very fine performance (DB5595 special). 

Mathis der Maler Symphony (Hindemith) (NBC Orchestra: Cantelli: 
HMV BLP. 1o101.p). The first movement, whose sub-title is Enge/konzert 
(Angel concert), is the overture to the opera, the slow movement 
(Grablegung: Entombment) is an interlude occurring in the middle of 
the last scene, the finale is composed on themes which are heard in the 
great central scene of the opera, the Temptation of Saint Antony. The 
impressive music receives an exhilarating performance. Recommended. 


Russian 

A life for the Tsar (Glinka): They guess the truth & Prince Igor : Galitzky’s 
aria (Rossi-Lemeni, Philharmonia: Braithwaite: DB21559: Russian). Old 
Susanin (in Russia nowadays, the opera is called Jvan Susanin), who has 
been forced by the Poles to act as their guide, has led them straight to 
the marches. He reflects to himself that he cannot hope to prevent the 
discovery of what he has done. Rossi-Lemeni sings this mournful and 
impressive music extremely well, but is not quite so good as the pleasure- 
loving Galitzky on the reverse, where he tends early on to shout. Those 
who want primarily the Borodin aria should try Christoff’s very fine 
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record (DB21127), but Rossi-Lemeni’s noble singing of the Glinka excerpt 
is highly recommended. 

Khowantschina (Moussorgsky): Dances of the Persian slaves (Philharmonia: 
Schiichter : DX 1862). The orchestration is of course by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who put the unfinished opera into shape after Moussorgsky’s death. ‘These 
dances occur in the fourth act where they are performed by his slaves for 
the delectation of Prince Ivan Khowansky. They make pleasant listening, 
are off the beaten track, and here splendidly played. Recommended, with 
a rider: can we not have some more vocal excerpts from this opera? 


French 

Carnaval Romain: Overture (Berlioz) (Philharmonia: Kletzki: LX1574). 
Playing and recording are alike splendid, and the piece itself is one of the 
most exciting in the French or any other repertory. Still, the older Sabata- 
LPO disc (K1552) is hard to beat and should be recommended even over 
the presend admirable version for those with big machines. Le Roi malgré 
lui (Chabrier): Sextuor des Ferves & Chanson tzigane (Micheau, Mollien, 
Chorus, Conservatoire Orchestra: Fournet) & Chabrier: Ode a la Musique & 
Debussy: La demoiselle élue (Micheau & Collard: LXT. 2743). The sextuor 
is a gentle 3 8 tune for the chorus, embroidered by the soprano soloist 
with trills and top notes. The gypsy song is very fast and brilliant in 
character, full of delicious and typical Chabrier touches. Each might have 
been better in performance here if slightly slower tempi had been adopted; 
as it is, even Micheau is not quite successful in negotiating all the difficulties. 
The other Chabrier piece, written for a friend’s house-warming (!), has the 
composer’s usual charm; it is his great merit that his music never sounds 
thick, though it makes little attempt to avoid sounding sweet. 


Italian 

Nabucco: Dio di Giuda & Macbeth: Pieta, rispetto, amore (Malaspina & 
Cetra Orchestra: Basile: RO30006). The two arias occur in similar positions 
in their respective operas, Nabucco praying to God just before he is 
delivered from prison, Macbeth reflecting on the position his misdeeds 
have brought him to just before sallying out against Malcolm. Neither is 
available in another version, and it is a pity that Malaspina’s serviceable 
voice should be at the mercy of such clumsy, unmusical singing. Like so 
many singers, he has no idea how to deal with a sustained note, and he 
lacks intensity even when he is singing his (considerable) loudest. Simon 
Boccanegra: Il lacerato spirito & Barbiere: La calunnia (Neri, Chorus 3 
Turin Radio Orchestra: Basile: R30051). Neri’s vast voice does not make 
the extraordinary impression on records that it does in real life, and in 
fact, as his singing sounds expressionless and unmusical, the performances 
of these two arias are extremely disappointing from someone of his calibre. 
In spite of the good singing of the important choral part in the Verdi aria, 
I cannot recommend these versions. 

The next number of OPERA will contain articles on Elektra by William 
Mann, the Strauss-Hoffmannsthal Correspondence by Hugo Garten, short 
biographies of Erna Schliiter, Annelies Kupper and Rudolf Hartmann, the 
final article in Erwin Stein’s series on Mahler and the Vienna Opera and 
the usual news and reviews. 
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Opera Diary 


Toynbee Hall. Susanna’s Secret and Zaide (January 30). 


The City Opera Club were more successful with Mozart than with 
Wolf-Ferrari. In Susanna’s Secret, the orchestral playing was so sketchy 
that while a good deal of the fun got across, not much of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
wit survived in a form that could be aurally appreciated. The joke which is 
the operetta’s basis—which is, in fact, Susanna’s secret—is a good one: a 
simple tale of the wife, passionately devoted to an occasional Abdulla, who 
keeps the awful truth from her husband, and the husband who mistakes 
this awful truth for an even more awful one—that his wife is concealing 
(or consuming, rather) a lover beneath his very nose. The music, perhaps, 
prolongs itself unnecessarily long after the momentum of the joke has been 
exhausted, and most of Wolf-Ferrari’s brilliant ideas, I felt, were confined 
to the work’s brisk first half. One of these many brilliancies—both new 
and apt—was Susanna’s pastoral, off-stage piano solo which first functioned 
as an accompanimental ‘aria’ to her husband’s (on-stage) recitative, and 
later, after further confinement in the orchestral sphere, emerged in vocal 
guise as the operetta’s final duet. ‘The two principals, Kathleen Wallington 
and Neil Glover, sang and acted with spirit, and John Rosenfeld (who also 
produced) mimed effectively in the dumb role of Sante, the conspiratorial 
servant. Neil Glover’s slight but unmistakable resemblance to Puccini—an 
inveterate smoker if there ever was one—added a certain irony to the visual 
aspect of this entertaining comedy. The décor and furnishings were very 
substantial and convincing. 

Mozart’s Zaide (first stage performance in this country) was an especially 
welcome production, since Sadler’s Wells’s recent performances of the 
Seraglio had made one curious to know what this earlier version of the 
opera was all about. It was surprising to find that the plots had more in 
common than their respective scores. There are, of course, patent pre- 
monitions of Seraglio throughout Zaide, but the latter’s two exceptionally 
interesting melodramas (Alonzo’s in Act I and Zaram’s in Act II) are 
unique, and belong to Zaide’s world alone; in both, the music punctuates 
the speech with short expressive phrases which miraculously sum-up, 
magnify and compress the emotional burden of the words: only rarely do 
the music and text overlap. For the rest, there is a handful of fine arias 
and duets, and Allazim’s splendid laughing song; but exceeding all else in 
beauty and importance are the concluding trio to Act I and the magnificent 
quartet which precedes the dénouement in Act II. In the trio, Alonzo 
and Zaide (the enslaved lovers) and Juan (retainer in the Sultan’s service 
who befriends the kidnapped couple) view their impending escape with 
rapture, until Zaide, catching sight of a distant storm, is overcome with 
foreboding—a sudden change in mood which the music matches with an 
intensely passionate turn into the dominant minor. Thus Zaide’s glimpse 
of the future reveals besides a glimpse of Mozart’s consummate dramatic 
genius. In Act II’s quartet, the conflicting feelings of the protagonists are 
marvellously united and yet acutely differentiated in hardly less achieved 
a manner than the great quartets of Jdomeneo and Seraglio. This most 
moving ensemble makes us eagerly await the dénouement. Zaide, as 
Einstein has pointed out, is an opera ‘about virtue and benevolence’ (as is 
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the Seraglio), and just as the Seraglio’s Pasha forgives Constanze and 
Belmonte, so too does Zaide’s Sultan Soliman forgive Zaide and Alonzo; 
and Zaide’s vengeful Zaram is left as thwarted as is the Seraglio’s Osmin. 
At this point we are hungry for something as humanely sublime as the 
Sefaglio’s vaudeville, but since Mozart failed to provide the last act with a 
finale, a chorus from Konig Thamos (K. 345) is substituted (by A. Rudolph, 
editor of Zaide’s present reconstruction)—not very appropriately, since so 
statuesque and serious a piece inhabits the F/ute’s world rather than Zaide’s 
Hans Keller has suggested that the vaudeville from the Seraglio itself would 
better serve Zaide as a finale—a suggestion which might be given a trial 
when the opera is next performed. 

The City Opera Club’s cast and chorus sang with enthusiasm, and 
communicated their obvious enjoyment of the music to the audience. The 
title-role was taken by the no means unaccomplished Sylvia Barrett. The 
production (Ambrose Winship’s) was neat and well-costumed, and the 
Club’s musical director, Alec H. Dempster, conducted with consistent 
intelligence and industry which often led to musically rewarding results. 


Donald Mitchell 


Sadler’s Wells. Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci (February 5). 

These two bread and butter operas will always be good entertainment 
and good ‘Box Office’, provided they receive sincere and full-blooded 
performances; and this certainly was the case on this occasion. 

The Mascagni work has a new setting by Malcolm Pride; this is less 
satisfactory than the old, for it seems to clutter up the already small stage 
unnecessarily. It likewise has a new production, or rather one that has 
been tidied up by Gavin Gordon; so we no longer meet our particular 
béte-noir, the blind beggar. I found little with which to disagree in Mr. 
Gordon’s generally straightforward and traditional production, though I 
would have thought that the /ntermezzo would have been more effective 
had it been played throughout with the stage empty, as the composer 
prescribes, and without the lights being turned down and then up again. 

The new Turiddu was Oreste Kirkop, a Maltese tenor who had sung in 
his own country, Italy and with the Carl Rosa. Here was an excellent voice, 
full of fire and southern warmth. He offered an exciting performance, and 
one that promises well for his future association with this theatre. Alfio 
was a newcomer too, Alfred Orda, a Polish singer, more bass than baritone, 
possessed of a large sonorous voice and great authority. One would have 
thought that he would be of great use at Covent Garden where the com- 
pliment of baritones is not too large. Amy Shuard was in great form as 
Santuzza, and Sheila Rex was a good Mother Lucia; but Josephine Proust, 
the Lola, was colourless and did not sing particularly well. Marcus Dods 
was responsible for an uneven orchestral performance, and something went 
radically wrong with the chorus’s sense of pitch at the beginning of the 
Easter Hymn. 

The Pagliacci production has fortunately lost some of its former 
vulgarities. Victoria Elliott was excellent in every respect as Nedda; one 
would have to go far both here and abroad to find a better one. Sale 
repeated his intense Canio, Frederick Sharp in excellent voice was the 
dramatic Tonio. Silvio was John Probyn, who seemed in better voice than 
on previous occasions, so one had no regrets that the Nedda-Silvio duet 
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was given in full, though Michael Mudie dragged the tempi of this and 
other sections of the work (which incidentally is so much a better score 
musically than its partner) almost beyond recognition. H.D.R. 


Wigmore Hall. Nelson (Lennox Berkeley) (February 14). 

Although the programme announced this event as the concert reading of 
a new opera introduced by the librettist and directed by the composer, we 
heard by no means all of the music, illness kept the librettist (Alan Pryce- 
Jones) away from his introducing and the composer (Lennox Berkeley) 
instead of standing on the rostrum sat in the stalls—he had, it seems, done 
all the directing he intended to do at rehearsals, and at the performance 
was prepared to listen along with the rest of us. Thus the main burden of 
keeping the ‘company’ (the English Opera Group) together fell upon the 
shoulders of the accompanist, Robert Keys, who met the challenge with 
great discretion, noble valour, an evidently inexhaustible knowledge of the 
score and a resourceful technique. The cast could hardly have been 
bettered. Peter Pears (Nelson), Nancy Evans (Lady Nelson), Arda 
Mandikian (Emma), Catherine Lawson (Mrs. Cadogan), Thomas Hemsley 
(Sir William Hamilton) and Trevor Anthony (Hardy), all sang with spirit 
and enthusiasm in the teeth of a wildly over-resonant hall which ruinously 
distorted both individual vocal timbres and the balance of the ensembles. 
In all these circumstances, it is hardly possible or desirable to offer more 
than partial judgments of Nelson, its libretto and its music. As far as one 
could tell, from what was sung and from the programme synopsis, Mr. 
Pryce-Jones has provided his composer with a workable text which follows 
‘as closely as possible the exact course of history’, and which takes as its 
central theme the conflict between Nelson’s grand passion for Emma and 
the call of duty. Now and again a line (perhaps something like ‘Dash the 
scoundrels!’) struck one as if the librettist had been browsing through that 
section of Roget’s Thesaurus devoted to oaths and expletives, but for the 
greater part the libretto appears to be as good as many and may be even 
better than most. Musically speaking, it is yet more difficult to offer 
anything but highly interim opinions. No sort of total picture of the 
opera’s structure emerged from this concert version since of the crucial 
third act (Nelson’s departure from Portsmouth and his death on board 
the Victory) we heard only a brief chorus and an equally brief aria. Much 
of the first act’s music was missing (including the important role of the 
Fortune-teller) and some of the second’s; act two, scene one, however, 
which comprises an effective quartet for the two Hamiltons and two 
Nelsons, was given complete. This rather fragmentary presentation 
weighed against our chances of assessing Berkeley’s achievements in the 
realm of developing characters, not just musically distinguishing between 
them; Hardy, for ex xample, seemed to lack a distinctive personality but, no 
doubt, his character is more fully revealed in the third act w hose acquain- 
tance we didn’t make. What is certain is that the numbers which impressed 
at this sketchy pre-view of Nelson can only be more impressive when they 
have found their stage-feet (their sea-legs, as it were): for instance, the 
incisive, bracing choruses, with many a nautical flavour and salty taste of 
the hornpipe, the charming Act I trio (Nelson, Emma and Mrs. Cadogan), 
the flexible and concise recitatives and, above ali, the brilliant, ardently 
passionate duet for Nelson and Emma which, in a sense, is the first act’s 
climax. Musically—and probably dramatically too it is a memorable 
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moment. Judged by the notable standards set by this duet’s fiery inspira. 
tion, there were other features of Berkeley’s score which satisfied me less 
and disquieted me more. From time to time I felt that the ‘French’ and 
polished craftsmanship always latent in Berkeley’s style was too much 
gaining the upper hand and substituting impeccable texture and excellent 
harmonic ‘taste’ for real musical invention and real originality of idiom, 
Some of the arias, I thought, were more chanson-like in content than truly 
operatic, and I was dubious about Berkeley’s pastiche, consummately adept 
though it is (e.g., the music, for round and about Sir William Hamilton in 
Act I). Can pastiche, these days, be anything else but pretty if the vital 
element of irony is absent? But all these reservations and qualifications must 
await confirmation or dismissal by the stage performance of Nelson which 
we must all hope to see in the near future. Donald Mitchell 


B.B.C. Third Programme. Anna Kraus (Reizenstein). March 5 and 
6; and others. 

I missed the first performances of Anna Kraus when it was broadcast 
last July, but this new production proved disappointing. Anna Kraus, 
the first British opera written especially for broadcasting, was entered 
for the Italia Prize, but apparently failed to win it. The inspiration came 
from Menotti’s The Consul; but Reizenstein’s word-setting is much less 
direct than Menotti’s, and Christopher Hassall’s libretto far more clumsy. 
The actors are hardly characterized at all in the music; one felt that 
possibly with stage action the melodrama would have been more credible. 
The whole question of opera radiofonica as a possible genre is raised. Operas 
which broadcast well are those with little action, like Duke Bluebeard’s 
Castle and Pelléas, and also all operas of which the story is well known, or 
easy to follow (Tosca or Tannhduser). Anna Kraus, as Colin Mason pointed 
out in a Listener article, fails ‘to the extent to which it puts the need of 
opera before radio’. If the listener has a libretto, any good opera makes 
good broadcasting. The slow development of character, expressed through 
the music, can be more acceptable on the air than in the theatre. Reizenstein 
and Hassall have gone to the opposite extreme, and have tried to give Anna 
Kraus the speed of a radio feature. Everything happens too fast, and the 
tragedy fails to tell. Ghedini’s Lord Inferno on the other hand (February 14) 
also an opera radiofonica, chooses a simple little plot (Max Beerbohm’s The 
Happy Hypocrite), and decks it in some pretty music, which was elegantly 
sung by Pagliughi, Elmo and Capecchi. 

Die Freunde von Salamanka, Schubert's two act operetta, was presented 
quite frankly as a concert performance (February 27). Mayrhofer’s spoken 
dialogue between the musical numbers is lost, and in its place a recon- 
struction of the action was supplied by the narrator. Einstein, in his 
Schubert, surely goes too far when he suggests that in some numbers the 
composer ‘sees deep down into the hearts of his characters’. One of the 
most curious aspects of Schubert’s life is the way it is shot through with 
unsuccessful operatic attempts. At the age of seventeen he could produce a 
small masterpiece of characterization like ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’; but 
of his sixteen-odd operas little is ever heard. Thanks to the B.B.C. for 
offering Die Freunde von Salamanka, which contains some charming music. 
The Swiss recording (with Maria Stader, Inge Borkh, Ernst Hiifliger and 
David Galliver) was nicely done, although Christoph Lertz might have 
treated some numbers with a lighter touch. 
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For the rest, the B.B.C.’s operatic fare has been French ‘museum pieces’. 
Lully’s Armide (February 6 and g) was presented with the same conductor 
and many of the same singers as had performed Gluck’s later setting of 
Quinault’s libretto in March last year. The resuit for one listener at any 
rate, was emphatically to disprove Wilfrid Mellers’s recent statement that 
‘if one compares Lully’s Armide with that of Gluck one is more conscious 
of what has been lost than of what has been gained’. Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier’s Medée (February 13 and 15), with Patricia Neway, and a 
series of excerpts from the works of Philidor, Grétry, Lesueur and Méhul, 
all of them more educative than enjoyable, complete the tally. 

Andrew Porter 


Book Reviews 


The Conductor’s Art by Warwick Braithwaite. (Williams and Norgate 
Ltd. 15s.) This is an interesting and well-written book on the whole. It 
deals firstly with the purely mechanical side of conducting, then there is a 
section on style and performance, and lastly—and this is of particular 
interest to readers of OPERA—there is a section that deals with the organisa- 
tion of an opera house. The seventy-odd pages which Mr. Braithwaite 
devotes to the functions of the various departments in an opera house, and 
his suggestions as to how they should all work together to put a finished 
product on the stage, deserves deep consideration. Long-term planning is 
something that is just as important in an opera house as it is in industry. 


H.D.R. 


In the Opera House by Stephen Williams. (Hutchinson. 16s.) Do not 
be misled by this title; this. book, unlike Mr. Braithwaite’s, has nothing at 
all to do with the organisation or the politics of an opera house. It is a 
collection of essays on every aspect of opera, beginning with a debate as to 
What is the perfect opera?, through amusing chapters on Laughter in the 
opera house, on the so-called ‘good old days’, to discussions on Shakespeare 
in opera (a particular favourite with Mr. Williams), and on some unjustly 
neglected works. The author also gives us some personal reminiscences of 
singers he has known. Much of the material of this book has been heard 
over the air in various hroadcast series by the author, and my only serious 
criticism of what is otherwise a most enjoyable book is that the somewhat 
loose and casual style, which is perfectly suited to the medium of broad- 
casting, should have been tightened up before it appeared in print. 


H.D.R. 


Immortal Bohemian by Dante del Fiorentino. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
This is a short but intimate personal memoir about Puccini, written by 
Father Dante del Fiorentino, whose family was on the closest terms with 
Puccini’s family for three generations. The author, besides being a personal 
friend of the composer, was also his Father Confessor, and he is wonder- 
fully tolerant of the young Puccini’s many love affairs. Then there is the 
vivid picture of the composer’s life with his wife, Elvira; of her jealousy, 
her cruel tongue, which lead to the suicide of Doria Menfredi, the young 
maid servant; of the composer’s meeting and friendship with Caruso. All 
this and more are told in a most engaging style: one’s only regret is that the 
book is not longer. H.D.R. 
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Interrupted Melody by Marjorie Lawrence. (Falcon Press. 159 
Marjorie Lawrence, the Australian soprano, one of the most promising ¢ 
Wagnerian singers in the 1930’s, star of the Paris Opéra and the Metre 
politan, was suddenly, in the summer of 1941, stricken with infantih 
paralysis, in Mexico City. This to most singers would have meant the en! 
of their career; not to Miss Lawrence, who, with the help of her husband 
Dr. Tom King, fought her way back, not only to the concert platform, be 
also to the opera stage. Miss Lawrence tells her own story, simph 
sincerely and movingly. ‘The scenes in the Paris Opéra in the 1930's ar 
full of interest, and the story of the alleged intrigues by certain of he 
colleagues at the Metropolitan to keep her from the stage is told mos 
bluntly. Two criticisms: I feel that the slighting remark about Flagsta 
returning to her husband in Norway during the war is in bad taste; ani 
what a pity there are no photos of the singer as Briinnhilde, Salome, et 


H.D.R. 


When the Cheers Died Down by the Count of Torriggia. (Angle 
Italian Publications Ltd. 12s. 6d.) Fact or Fiction? asks the dust cover 
Serious or Comic? asks this reviewer. How can one take seriously thi 
badly-written penny-novelette story of ‘one of the world’s greatest livin 
sopranos, who gave up her husband, her child, her faith, for a passion sh 
could not deny’? Sarah Menkes 1s the only non-fictitious character in thi 
amazing book, which I gather is to be filmed. H.D.R. 

Opera in Old Dublin, 1819-1838, by T. J. Walsh. (Published by th 
Wexford Festival.) This is not a particularly artistic book, and the qualin 
of the paper and reproductions is not of a very high standard, BUT ho 
fascinating is the story of Italian opera produced at the old Theatr2 Roya 
Dublin, in the years in question of the visits to Ireland of Pasta, Persiani 
Rubini, of the productions of works now long forgotten like Rossini\ 
La Donna del Lago, Otello, Donizetti’s Torguato Tasso, and Bellini’ 
I Capuletti ed i Montecchi. H.D.R. 


Obituary 


The deaths of the following operatic singers and conductors have beet 
announced during the past few months: 

Antonio Guarnieri, the noted Italian conductor, on 25 November 1952 
Guarnieri was born in 1880; he conducted in all the leading Italian open 
houses, and was a well-known Wagnerian, especially at the Fenice Theatre 
Venice. He conducted among other works, Bloch’s .Wacbeth in its Italia 
premiere in Naples in 1938 and Monteverdi’s Orfeo at the Florence Festiva 
in 1949. 

Phoebe Strakosch, Swedish soprano of the days of the de Reszkes ani 
Calvé, died in New York on 6 November 1952. She created the part @ 
Fedora in Giordano’s opera of that name, and was one of the first Covet! 
Garden Santuzzas. 

Bernadino Molinari, the conductor who died on 5 December 1952, 
was better known as a symphonic conductor than an operatic one, but ht 
did occasionally conduct in the Italian opera house. 
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Paul Breisach, conductor of the Metropolitan from 1941-6 died in 
New York on 26 December 1952. He was born in Vienna, and was a 
cousin of Rudolf Bing. In 1921 he was at Mannheim, from 1925-32 he was 
Generalmusikdirektor at Mainz, and from 1930- -3 at the Stadtische Oper, 
Berlin, from which post he was removed by the Nazis. He went to America 
and made his debut there in Chicago in 1940, going to the Metropolitan 
the following year. He conducted the American premiere of The Rape of 
Lucretia. 

Heinrich Knote, one of the leading Wagnerian tenors before the first 
world war, died at Garmisch on 15 January 1953 in his 83rd year. He 
was born in Munich and began his career there as a spie/tenor ; soon turned 
to larger parts however, and in 1994 he went to the Metropolitan, making 
his debut there as Walter, and also singing Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, the 
two Siegfrieds, Tristan and Erik. He was also heard in such Italian parts 
as Manrico and Radames, and was a famous Herod in Salome. He sang 
at Covent Garden, and in 1915 went to Berlin. 

Maria Labia, one of the most famous of Italian sopranos, died in 
Malcesine in February 1953. She was born in Verona in 1882 and 
made her debut in Milan when not quite twenty years of age. She sang in 
Berlin from 1906-8, at the Manhattan Opera House from 1908-9 and 
subsequently all over Europe. She was a famous interpreter of Salome, 
Carmen and Tosca, the first Rome Giorgetta and was especially fond of the 
role of Felicia in J Quattro Rusteghi. 

Andreas de Segurola, the famous Spanish bass, who sang at the 
Metropolitan from 1902 to 1920, died in Barcelona on January 23. He 
was the first Metropolitan Varlaam, and appeared in the world premieres 
of a number of operas including La fanciulla del West and Gianni Schicchi. 
He was the Colline on the famous occasion when Caruso sung the ‘Coat 
song’ during act IV. He lived in Hollywood for many years after his 
retirement and numbered among his pupils, Deanna Durbin. 


Readers’ Letters 
Porgy and Bess 


I think many people in Europe must disagree with the remark made by 
Mr. Ronald Duncan in his article on Porgy and Bess to the effect that it was 
a good thing that London waited to hear that work performed by an 
\merican company, and that only an American company could do it 
justice. I have gathered from notices appearing from time to time in your 
pages that performances given by E uropean companies in Europe have met 
with success, and from personal experience I can assure you that the 
company of the Stora ‘Teatern in Gothenburg gave a series of highly 
satisfactory performances in Swedish in 1948, and repeated them the 
following year. 

During the first season two artists who have since been heard in Britain 
appeared in the title roles, namely Isa Quensel (a Glyndebourne Despina) 
and Bernhard Sénnerstedt: all the other soloists were of a high standard, 
though probably quite unknown outside Scandinavia. 

Sénnerstedt reappeared the following season, and the previous year’s 
Serena, Evy Tibell, graduated successfully to Bess. Anne Brown made a 
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few appearances, singing in English, and was very enthusiastically receive 

A short set of records was made during the first season, consisting of th 
Prelude, Summertime (Sommartid) (Quensel), J got plenty of nuttin’ (|x 
litet ager i varlden) (Sénnerstedt), My man’s gone now (Han ar bom 
(Tibell) and Bess, you is my woman now (Bess, du ar min kvinna m 
(Quensel and Sénnerstedt); the orchestra and chorus are those of the Stor 
Teatern, conducted by Styrbjérn Lindedal, who did the Swedish trans 
tion and conducted the performances in the theatre. I quote the Swedis 
titles to give those interested an all too slight idea of the excellence of th 
translation. 

It can scarcely be claimed, I suppose, that these performances reached 
high a standard as that of the company at present in London, but they wer 
nevertheless exceedingly good, and made it possible for Sweden to gett 
know this rather important work much earlier than the British public. 

H. McMaster, Paris. 

Porgy was always designed to be played by a negro cast. The fact that Englam 
and America have a common language surely means that the stylisation of negro lij 
and language is almost impossible by an English cast, although it may work quite we 
when a foreign language is used as in Gothenburg or Ziirich. (See OPERA, Januar 
1951). Editor. 


My Darlin’ Aida 

Your ‘Readers’ Letters’ column interested me greatly, and has temptei 
me to write this letter, in fact. I would appreciate your using all or partso 
it, since | would welcome an exchange of correspondence with opera loven 
in Great Britain. 

Ronald Duncan’s clever and caustic comments anent the New Yor 
production of My Darlin’ Aida amused and interested me greatly, becaus 
the attitude he encountered among the producers is so typical of u 
Americans when dealing with the classics. You may remember wher 
Carmen Jones, the take-off of Bizet’s masterpiece, was the rage of Broadway 
The producers made the same defence of their abortive operation as the 
impressarios of My Darlin’ Aida do now—that they were just trying t 
‘spread the good word around’ among us heathens. 

Much the same sentiment is found among the proponents of opera it 
English, who have come to the fore and threaten to take over the Metro 
politan Opera company (I realize I tread on dangerous ground here 
because of the established policy in England of giving operas in English 
but I must cling to my beliefs). The Metropolitan’s production of lL 
Bohéme in English, sung by an all-American cast proved to me, at least 
the horror of opera en la langue maternelle. The modern Howard Diet 
‘translation’, if you can be so inaccurate as to call it a translation, sounds 
like German most of the time. At other times, when you actually couli 
understand the English, you were distracted, by the effort of concentratiot 
on the words, from the beautiful Puccini music—which is what I atten¢ 
an opera to hear! 

James Gilmour, Music Editor, Evening Republican, Columbus, Indiana, 
U.S.A. 

Several other letters on this subject have been received, not all of them in sympath 

with Ronald Duncan’s point of view. Editor. 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
March At Palace Theatre, Manchester 
Mon. 30... Masked Ball Fledermaus 
Tues. 31 Rosenkavalier Tosca 
April 
Wed. 1 Aida Samson and Delilah 
Thur. 2. Masked Ball Fledermaus 
Fri. as Fidelio _— 
Sat. 4 (matinee) Trovatore Ballet 
Sat. 4 (evening) Figaro Romeo and Juliet 
April At Theatre Royal, Birmingham | At Theatre Royal, Newcastle 
Mon. 6. Tristan und Isolde Traviata 
Tues. 7 Figaro Barber of Seville 
Wed. 8... Boheme Figaro 
Thur. 9. Rosenkavalier Traviata 
Prt.- ... Trovatore Figaro 
Sat. 11 (matinee) Boheme Butterfly 
Sat. 11 (evening) Aida Barber of Seville 
April At Theatre Royal, Birmingham | At Globe, Stockton-on-Tees 
Mon. 13 Masked Ball Barber of Seville 
Tues. 14 Fidelio Traviata 
Wed. 15 Aida Seraglio 
{ Thur. 16 Masked Ball Traviata 
! Fri. 17 Rosenkavalier Figaro 
{ Sat. 18 (matinee) Trovatore Butterfly 
| Sat. 18 (evening) Figaro Barber of Seville 
i April London Season At New Theatre, Hull 
‘ Mon. 20 Turandot Seraglio 
¥ Tues. 21 Ballet Traviata 
4 Wed. 22 Ballet Barber of Seville 
* Thur. 23 Ballet Traviata 
pi Fri. 24... Rosenkavalier Figaro 
Sat. 25 (matinee) Ballet Butterfly 
M Sat. 25 (evening) Turandot Barber of Seville 
April At Grand Theatre, Leeds 
Mon. 27 Tristan und Isolde Barber of Seville 
Tues. 28 Turandot Traviata 
Wed. 29 Rosenkavalier Seraglio 
Thur. 30. Ballet Traviata 
May 
Fri. 1 Turandot Figaro 
Sat. 2 (matinee) Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 2 (evening) Ballet Barber of Seville 
May 
Mon. 4 Rosenkavalier 
Tues. 5 Ballet 
Wed. 6 Ballet 
Thur. 7. Ballet 
Fri 8. : Ballet 
Sat 9 (matinee) Ballet 
Sat 9 (evening) Rosenkavalier 





LIVERPOOL GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
April 15, 16, 17, 18 Lohengrin 


ELTHAM INTIMATE OPERA CLUB 
April 17, 18 The Bartered Bride 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
April 7 Debora e Jaele (Pizzetti) 
April 17, 18, 20 A Tale of Two Cities (Benjamin) 
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MARY WARD SETTLEMENT, LONDON 
April 30, May 2 Pimpinone (Telemann 


GLASGOW GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
April 13, 15, 17, 18 (matinee) Carmen 
April 14, 16 18 (evening) Le roi d’Ys 


ELLS 


lilah 


et 
Newcastle 








eds 





DO NDON 
p}emann 


CIETY 
armen 
d’Ys 





TAW AND TORRIDGE FESTIVAL 


North Devon’s Festival of the Arts 
JULY 11-19: BARNSTAPLE, BIDEFORD, ILFRACOMBE 


The English Opera Group in 
“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” 
and 


“LET’S MAKE AN OPERA!” 
World Premiere of “DON JUAN” by Ronald Duncan 


CONCERTS $2 LECTURES : EXHIBITIONS 


Information from the Festival Manager, Town Hall, Bideford 
(Bideford 480) and from Gardiner’s Travel Service, 189 Regent 
Street, W.1. (REGent 1416) 











THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
General Manager: Basil Douglas 
PRESENTS 


FOUR OPERA CONCERTS 


Wednesday, 15th April: Colston Hall, Bristol, 7.0 p.m. 
Friday, 17th April: Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 7.0 p.m. 
Monday, 20th April: Albert Hall, Nottingham, 7.0 p.m. 
Wednesday, 22nd April: City Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 7.0 p.m. 


Joan Cross (soprano) 
Arda Mandikian (soprano) 
Peter Pears (tenor) 
Trevor Anthony (bass) 
Benjamin Britten (piano) 


Introduced by The EARL OF HAREWOOD 
Arias and Ensembles by Mozart, Beethoven, Verdi, Weber, Britten, etc. 


Tickets and information from: Charles H. Lockier, 29 Queen's Road, Bristol 8; 

Lambert-Mullings, 3 Chester Street, Manchester 1; Kent & Cooper, 32 Market 

Street, Nottingham:Waddingtons, Metrovick House, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC PROFESSION 
Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte and all Musical Subjects, Elocution, Stage Technique and 
Stage Make-up, etc. 
The School possesses a fully-equipped Theatre for the production of Operas. 


Facilities are available for those requiring instruction in Single Subjects during the day or 
evening. 





The Summer Term begins on Monday, 27th April, 1953 


The School Prospectus may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A 























CRONACHE MUSICALI 


record E DISCOGRAFIA 
JUST OUT! 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL 
REVIEW IN ITALY 











Essential to the music-lover and 
record collector the world over 








Editor: Franco Crepax - Art Director: Bruno Munari 


Annual Subscription 20s. 
All enquiries to :—OPERA, 33 Crawford Place, W.1 














CITY OPERA CLUB 


presents 
ARMIDE (Gluck) in English 


First London Performance since 1928 
(English translation by the Misses Radford) 


at TOYNEBEE HALL THEATRE 
Commercial Street, London, E.1 


MAY 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th 


Full details from Musical Director, 7 Ravenna Road, S.W.15 (Putney 1415) 

















MARIA LINKER 


Late Berlin State Opera 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 


Write: MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.r 





sai Musie 


wea 11 = oa 
—_ pe ! 
- - ; U7? 7 

Ae (2 overs! 

MS se ee vt X Enjoy world famous music in its native 
Lf 4 ifs sfye setting. Special tour, visiting the glorious 
Ny, ~\f = ye Tyrol and BAYREUTH for the Richard 

Wagner Festival, 14 DAYS from 26 to 


36 GNS., including accommodation and 
meals; also travel from London back to 





BAYREUTH London. Special tours also arranged for 
FESTIVAL music lovers visiting the SALZBURG 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL or Innsbruck for the Opera 
FESTIVAL Season. 


Sleeper berths are available for the night journey. Supplement 3rd class—1}gns; 
2nd class—2jgns. 














TO AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LIMITED S 
90, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.! \ P o 
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__ EE Oe Cee OR RNC Nes ser Tes aere ANU ad 
= PEPPINO LEONI’S 1953 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15 — Il pum of whose persunal attention you are assured 6.45 — 10 p.m. 


4PPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni: I know of no better place in the world to dine or Junch, than the Quo Vadis 
“ . Restaurant.”"—Evelyn Laye 
Leoni, un grand maitre de !a gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.! Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Propriciors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 























-RODOLFA LHOMBINO | 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B.B.C., 
Television,oratoria and on concert platforms 





Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 


PERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensur: delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
beinr iamaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. France. One 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub- 
scribers will automatically receive a copy of che INDEX for Volume 2 without extra 
charge. 























BACK NUMBERS — Vol. |, Nos. !, 2, 4,5, 6. Vol. 2, Nos. |. 2 3. 4,5, 6,7 
9, 10, II, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 2s 6d. OPERA is published 
monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual 
index 32s. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—tThe latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate Index. 


Please make cheques payable to “ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








J] ( _f FULL DRAMATIC 
She Opera Dehool TRAINING FOR THE 


Principals Oo p E R A 5 TA G E 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD SE 
— Gesture: Mime: Speech 
el Music and Acting Ensemble 
Vilem Tausky : Maria Fedro —" gh sip equa, Be “ — 
Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Roles 








Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 
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WHEN 
THE 
CHEERS 
a 


dramatic soprano—a human and 
touching drama set against the 


colourful background of Italian D OW N 
opera. 
y 


b 
THE COUNT OF TORRIGGIA 








SOON TO BE FILMED 











On sale at leading booksellers and newsagents throughout the 
country, price 8s. 6d. 


# your bookseller cannot supply, write direct to the publishers. 
Copies 9s. post paid 





ANGLO-ITALIAN PUBLICATION LTD., 49, Hugh Street, London, S.W.1! 
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Published and distributed for the Earl of Harewood by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
uildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 and printed by The Carlyle Press, Birmingham 6. 
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